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Be Careful, Your Heart is Showing 
By John T. Peters 


Presbyterian Alliance_a Special Repert 





THE MUSIC 


EEMS Taylor once remarked, apropos of 

amateur musicians, that “any music that 
is worth playing at all is worth playing poorly.” 
He was not, of course, pleading for mediocrity. 
He knows that the greater a composition is, the 
more it deserves the best that human skill can 
contribute to its performance. Only musical trash 
deserves what the inept performer does to it. 
Even so, if music is really worth playing, don’t 
be afraid to play it poorly—if that is as well as 
you can play. 

What he is saying is that great music provides 
the only path to becoming a great musician. 
Why leave the best only to those who can play 
it perfectly? What, then, shall the aspiring 
student or earnest amateur play? “Hearts and 
Flowers”? Or just finger exercises? No, let him 
play—or, if you prefer, play at—the great music. 
Give him the stimulus of matching himself 
against something he cannot master, something 
the mystery and wonder of which he can never 
fathom. He may not make out too well. But 
how else can he grow, if he never tries what 
is beyond him? And isn’t it better partly to 
fail in a gallant effort than to do perfectly 
what isn’t worth doing at all? 

Here is an idea that has significance for all 
of life. Who knows how much human progress 
owes to striving after the unattainable? To 
attempt only what we know we can do guarantees 
stagnation. In our national history what we 
most prize is the spirit of adventure and aspira- 
tion that kept expanding our horizons. Those 
who pioneered our advance didn’t ask many 
odds. They didn’t bring off everything they 
attempted, but the attempt helped them to 
grow. It is regrettable not to have fully 
achieved the high ideals we professed, but 
trying for them made us the kind of nation 
we have become. 


A CHANCE 


There are those today with whom any sort 
of idealism is suspect. They seem to think it 
foolish to tackle what we are not sure we 
can manage and dangerous to experiment with 
new ideas, They salute the past and are afraid 
of the present. Some would narrow our religion 
down in the same spineless way. They want 
to keep everything neat and tidy—and safe. 
Keep the goals where we are sure we can 
reach them, Don’t ask us to stretch our minds 
or our spirits. Don’t mess around trying to 
apply our Christianity to a lot of problems we 
know we can't solve. In other words, don't 
ask us to play music that is beyond us. Leave 
the great music alone, and stick to the finger 
exercises. 

That sort of attitude has only one advantage 
—if it is an advantage. If our only aim is to 
do nothing, we can usually succeed in it. Or 


_is not to try the great failure? It comes to mind 


that Jesus once said to his disciples: “You 
must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” Most of us slide over that verse rather 
gingerly. Why set the goal so impossibly high? 
Did Jesus really expect that much of us? 
Frankly, probably not, knowing his followers 
as well as he did. Then why demand it? Because 
if we strive only for a little thing, it hardly 
matters whether we succeed or not. Strive 
for a great thing. You may not succeed, but 
striving will make you grow. 


pees ga is necessary to life. We need goals 
beyond our reach, tasks beyond our strength, 
standards beyond our capacity. We need 
always to try to play the greatest music. Play 
it poorly if we must, but play it. Just because 
it is so great, it is better to play it poorly than 
not to attempt it, Performance isn’t everything. 
Give the music a chance. 
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What do they say about.. 


I. is a source of pride to Lawson Associates, one of 
America’s great fund-raising counselling firms, that 
our clients — unsolicited — write us of their pleas- 
ure with our service after we have concluded direction 


of their funds appeals. 


, ; 
echients have 


lanning and direction of thei 


“Just pleted a campaign to raise $200,000 for a new church 
and parish school. To raise this sum from 615 communicant mem- 
bers appeared an utter impossibility . . . with practically no 
wealthy parishioners . . . the success I attribute to your company. 
On our own, I doubt if we would have realized $50,000. It was a 


grand and glorious victory.” 
y ae Coock 


RAYMOND RUSSELL, 
General Chairman, Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Pa. 





“... a knowledge and skill of fund raising the effect of which will 
be felt in our Church for a long time .. . 


«Ui dene 


GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, 
Grosse Pointe Congregational Church, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


“It is with indescribable elation that I write . . . glorious victory 
. . the reasonable expectancy was Our people gave 
$203, 074. Infinitely beyond h ...» this cam- 
paign deepened the spiritual level ~ our pm og Our people have 
come upon a more profound experience of Christian stewardship.’ 





REV. HAROLD C. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
First Church, Evangelical United Brethren, Palmyra, Pa. 


“. . . Our appreciation for a job well done. Everyone, feels the 
enthusiasm aroused and the excited manner in which the program 
was conducted. Our Church fellowship has been brought closer 
together . . . credit to your entire organization.” 


’ 
CHARLES S. GRAHAM, 
Chairmn., Bd. of Trustees, Congregational Ch’ch, Kensington, Conn. 


“. . . able leadership and counsel . . . more than $151,516 on «a 
goal of $150,000 . . . May your good work continue throughout the 


land.”* 1, ( ( 
° REV. “wae SHAHEEN, 


Messiah's Evangelical Lutheran Church, South Williamsport, Pa, 


+ a campaign with a spiritually united congregation, an excel- 
lent spirit of cooperation, and a renewed Spiritual membership 
interest. Any church can benefit from this approach.” 


Farrer 


JAMES MASON, 
President, Hope Evangelical Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio 


“. . . we will lay the corner stone of our new church this coming 


Sunday . . . this would have been impossible had it not been for 
the excellent work done by your firm. We would not even have 
raised $25,000 by our own efforts. Instead, we went over the 
$161,000 mark ...have nothing but praise for the wonderful werk.” 


REV. J. W. BITTNER, 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Kutztown, Pa. 


“At long last we shall have the realization of a 30-year dream — a 
dignified sanctuary. The credit for this success is to go to your 
organization. Our membership has been brought closer together . . . 
fellowship of'the church is already a reality.” 


Wk nlzae 


REV. H. EDWARD WHITAKER, 
New Hope Baptist Church, Niagera Falls, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE US COLLECT: If your church has need for funds for new construction, expansion, 
rehabilitation or debt reduction, our experience in raising funds in more than 2,000 
churches is at your disposal. Telephone Mr. Edwin Staudt, collect, at Rockville Centre 
6-0177 for a cost free analysis of the fund-raising potential of your church, 


INCORPORATED 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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Lf AND 


GET *5O MORE 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
with my PROVEN, EASY 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
For over 20 years, my Elliott 
Plan to get extra MONEY 
has been used by Organiza- 
tions. Groups and people 
just like yourself. 

ij’S EASY! NO TRICK OF. 
FERS! NO GIMMICKS! Just 
SHOW prize-winning EL - 
LIOTT Christmas & Everyday 
Greeting Card Assortments, 
Personalized Christmas 
Cards, Printed Stationery, 
Toys & Novelties to Friends 
& other Folks. ELLIOTT items 
actually sell themselves! 
EARN UP TO 100% PROFIT 
plus BIG CASH BONUSES. 
You can’t find a nicer way to 
get spare cash for “extras” 
or worthy causes. 

| KNOW YOU CAN DO IT! 
Daily, people are getting 

$75, $100 and more. Mail t 
coupon below and | will rush 
you everything you need (ON 
a ae to get sr at 


once 
Sead ¢ aa my ELIOT wor way. 


Mail 


ELLIOTT GREETING CARD CO. 
| 326 RIDGE STREET « ELYRIA, OHIO 
' Dear Mrs. Elliott: Please rush me—ON APPROV- 

Al—everything | need to get started making 

money AT ONCE. (FREE personalized Christmas 
| Card & Stationery folders included.) 


end no money 








ZONE —. STATE 


J 


SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Moments With God’ 


« Thank you and thank you again for 
Frank Laubach’s “Moments With God” 
[P.L., July 10, 1954]. It expresses exact- 
ly my own interpretation of life’s purpose 
and struck a responsive chord with some 
of my own (far too few) experiences. 
How the United States of America could 
really help the world situation if we 
worked at Frank Laubach’s idea moment 
by moment. 

Best wishes to your magazine. I have 
been deeply inspired by many of its 
articles—but this one is the mountain 


peak for me. —Mrs A. G, Homan 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Blake 
Clarifies His Statement 


Re Church Executives 


« In the June 12th issue of Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire in the “We've Been Asked” 
department, I wrote the following sen- 
tence: “The lack of prestige of the title 
and position of our executives, both with- 
in, but especially without the Church, 
does not attract many of our ablest men 
to the position.” While the sentence 
seems to me still to say precisely what I 
meant to say, there have been some in- 
ferences drawn from it which I wish to 





MAKE MONEY SELLING TIES 
BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
Ties Are Excellent For Raising Funds 
FREE CATALOG. Write to: 


PHILIP’S NECKWEAR 
20 W. 22nd St., Dept. 356, New York 10, N. Y. 





correct in your columns, The sentence 
does not say that there are no able men 
attracted to the position of executive in 
our Church, On the contrary the dedi- 
cated ability of our executives is very 
great indeed despite the lack of prestige 
which is sometimes troubling both with- 
in, but especially without the Church. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1953 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends 

for your organization. 
Samples FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 








Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 





The other question that has been 
| raised is whether in my answer I recog- 
| nized the fact that the pastor in a Pres- 
byterian church is also a bishop. That is, 
of course, true, but I judged not perti- 
nent to the actual sense of the question 
I was attempting to answer. 





NEW. DIFFERENT. EXCLUSIVE 
iL CHRISTMAS canos] 7s 
WiTH NAME IMPRINTED < 
EARNINGS UNLIMITED 
it's EASY & FUN. Experience NOT 
needed. Simply SHOW these SAMPLES. 
You can make $50, $108, $500 or more! 


Send postal card today for —- 

Vou take WO RISK soe costs, cnt, tetey Se, oor 
ice etfers. NEW Christmas cards, name imprinted or 
asst's, “Feature 21” religious, wrappings. ribbons, birth- 
Gays, etc. SELL ON SIGHT. Show them. You'll take orders galore! 


FREE CATALOGUE jis" illustrates — Ay y Ges 100 items every- 
@ children’s games & nat @ adult's gifts & gadgets @ novelty 


& personalized stationery, towels, etc. @ BIG PROFITS 


most complete line © 


(Be sure to see and compare these before starting to sell.) 
DEAL WITH A LEADER 2,7", sx", ne emer ~ 


in full or spare time — 
Don’t delay. Act today. 
It costs noth b 








PEN.’ 
Dept PL-9, 139 Dwene St. New York 13, N. Y. 





—EvuGENE CARSON BLAKE 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


P. L. Article Inspires 


Formation of Prayer Group 


« I have been reading PresByTERIAN 
Lire for about three years or more, and 
the more I read it the more I enjoy it. 
At first I read only the inspirational ar- 
ticles, but now I find the news as interest- 
ing as the rest. There are so many fine 
things that I have found helpful that I 
don’t know why I haven’t written to you 
before. 

| The article that I especially want to 
thank you for printing is “Let’s Have a 
Praying Church” by Dr. Harold Martin 





in the May | issue. Another Woman 
I both read this article and w erei 
. to talk to a few others about if 
group] decided to start holding @ 
morning meetings. ... There y 
women at the first planning meeti 
we now have about fifteen 
tending and participating in our 
group. We hope to have more joj 
in the fall. We will then divide ourg 
as Dr. Martin suggests in his 


—Mrs. JOHN Lang 
Ho 


‘Face-to-Face 
With the Communists’ 


« I have just read “Face-to-Face 
the Communists,” and I must write 
tell you what a magnificent article] 
it is. It gives an insight into the 
munist mind which is clearer than t 
thing I have had before. Also, it rey 
the courage and fidelity of the Christ 
people, which I believe is our only} 
for breaking the “big lie. . . .” 


—JamMEs K, Qh 
Princeton, New 


Church Support of 1 
United Nations Protested 


« I am concerned with the Report 
the Standing Committee on Social Ei 
cation and Action . . . in the June 26is 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. Why is ¢ 
church committee taking sides in asa 
troversial a political matter as the Unite 
Nations? 

Many of us conscientiously feel th 
the United Nations has effectively ha 
pered international cooperation ...1 
not alone in feeling that the sooner 
recognize the UN as the gigantic i 
that it is, the sooner our State Depa 
ment can concentrate on developing t 
international cooperation with 
many nations who really want pea 
and freedom in the true Christian trad 
tion, —Irvinc H 

Omaha, Ni 


“Unemployed” Pencils 
Wanted 


A “Pencil Please” campaign is a 
rently under way to collect millions « 
pencils for needy youngsters here int 
United States as well as in other parts‘ 
the world. This drive is sponsored } 
Save the Children Federation, a twenly 
two year old organization dedicated 
helping children of all groups. Ma 
children are handicapped in learning 
their lessons because they must use twig 
from trees, lumps of coal, or just the 
fingers to trace letters in the dirt. 
pencil-less will appreciate your : 
Please send your “unemployed” Fe 
to “Pencils Please,” 1721 Park Ave | 
New York 35, New York. Thank val | 


nw 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER is a portrait of Mr. 
Hilton T. Skipper, ironworker at 
the gaseous diffusion plant being 
erected near Portsmouth, Ohio, as 
a part of the government's atomic 
energy project. Mr. Skipper, who 
had never before formed any 
church connection, is now a mem- 
ber, with his six-year-old son, of 
y Indian Guides, sponsored by the 
ists’ Westminster House near the trailer 
-Face ya village where Mr. Skipper, his wife, 
t write am son, and daughter are in residence. 
rticle 1 Mr. Skipper attends Waverly, Ohio, 
) the Quill Presbyterian Church and expects 
+ than alt to become a member. (See Miss 
), it rey Smith Goes to Trailerland.) 


Homewood, 


“only ba Also appropriate for Labor Day 
is the Editorial Comment, written 
s K. Opi by the Reverend Marshal L. Scott, 
, New jam dean of the Presbyterian Institute 
of Industrial Relations in Chicago. 


The inside cover editorial, Give 
ested the Music a Chance, was written 
by Hermann N. Morse, secretary 
of the Board of National Missions, 
and former moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 





John T. Peters 


Author of the article Be Care- 
ful, Your Heart Is Showing is John 
T. Peters, secretary of Steward- 
ship and Promotion of the Gen- 
eral Council. 


COMING ISSUES WILL BRING 
. . . Stories on the Presbyterian 





arts chaplains working among the men 
red b= and women of our armed forces. 
went} §=(Did you know that there are now 
ted t more than 75,000 members of our 
Mam Church in military service?) . . . 


ning . . reports and articles on the 
twif first assembly of the World Coun- 
‘thei cil of Churches held in the United 
. Te States. . . 
nike =. The story of J. B. Phillips, 
encl rising young Christian writer and 
enu{™@ = =—broadcaster whose vivid and vigor- 
u. ous delineation of the Christian life 
——~@ was forged during the Luftwaffe’s 
a bombing of London. 
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MEDITATIONS By Lawrence MacColl Horton 


Men of No Distinction 


“Wherefore, brethren, look ye out 
among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness. . . . And the saying pleased the 
whole multitude: and they chose Ste- 
phen, a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch.” (Acts 
6:3, 5) 


S the Early Church grew in num- 
bers, it was inevitable that it grew 
also in problems. One of the difficulties 
was that the Greek-speaking widows of 
the Christian community were being 
neglected in the daily distribution of 
food. When this matter was laid before 
the Twelve, they called the whole group 
together and asked that a committee of 
seven be appointed to deal with it. The 
Apostles rightly saw that if they dis- 
sipated their energies on every such 
problem, they would soon have no time 
left for the major interests of the Church. 
So seven Greek-speaking members of 
the Christian community were appoint- 
ed: Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, 
Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas of Anti- 
och. The Apostles blessed them with 
prayer and sent them out to the task of 
properly caring for the Greek-speaking 
widows, The twelve Apostles were to 
remain the leaders. The seven were 
given a necessary but unromantic and 
unimpressive job, They never achieved 
any distinction, save Stephen, who 
became the first Christian martyr, and 
Philip; the others—Prochorus, Nicanor, 
Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas— 
practically vanished from the records 
of the Church. They were so much like 
so many of us, men of little or no dis- 
tinction. 

The fact is that most of us have ordi- 
nary careers. Of the committee of seven, 
only two, Stephen and Philip, are ever 
mentioned again. Of the twelve Apos- 
tles, how many are remembered? Most 
people get through Peter, James, John, 
and Judas, and then begin to stumble. 
Or consider our Lord himself. As seen 
by those of his day, his life was not one 
of distinction. He was a village carpen- 
ter for most of his adult life and then 
had a very brief public ministry. When 
he was killed, most of his closest fol- 
lowers ran away. Contemporary histo- 
rians paid little attention to him, and all 
the records we have of Jesus, outside of 
the Bible, could be printed on a single 
page. 

But ordinary careers can be lived 


extraordinarily well. That was thee 
of the Parable of the Talents to 
Jesus. What mattered was not whe 
a person had one, two, or five t 
what he did with the number he 
The one-talent man, who made 
more, was doing as fine a job » 
five-talent man, who made five y 
King George VI of England was 
described as one who made ordinary 
shine. The men selected for the ea 
tee of seven had some virtues of 
they made good use. They were 
to be men of honest report. That's; 
portant for even the humblest kind 
leadership. There must be good x 
tation. They were full of wisdom, 
need to be wise as well as good. 
as serpents, and harmless as d 
(Matthew 10:16) is the way Jesus 
it. They were full of the Holy Spi 
Goodness and wisdom need to a 
from and be directed by God if our} 
are to be lived extraordinarily well. ] 
Holy Spirit, like the wind, “bl 
where it listeth” (John 3:8), and 
speaks to the unknown as easily a 
the well-known. God uses, then, o 
nary people, as little known as this « 
mittee of seven, when they are men 
good reputation, when they have w 
dom which is sure and sane, and wh 
they have that extra radiance which 
know and recognize as the presence 
the Holy Spirit. 

These ordinary people God cant 
to do extraordinary things. It is { 
small seed which may grow into i 
great tree. That is the truth which Je 
stated in terms of the mustard seed, 
least of all seeds” (Matthew 13:32). 
is also the reference he made tot 
unbounded power of faith, only ask 
as a mustard seed, to move mountai 

When God chose to reveal himsé 
he did so not in the form of some ange 
being but in the form of a man, “in 
points tempted like as we are” (Heb 
4:15). For Jesus came as perfect m 
He knew a home, brothers, and sistet 
He knew joy and sorrow. He knew he 
to suffer and how to die. He experienct 
all this which is the ordinary lot of m 
that he might do the extraordinary thi 
on Easter morning of creating an emp 
cross as the symbol of our faith. For 
can take the ordinary things of life sut 
as bread and wine and use them 
divine purposes. He can take the om 
nary people of life such as these ™ 
of no distinction, such as each one 
us, and use them for divine purpo* 
For men of little distinction in the @ 
of the world can be men of great ¢ 
tinction in the eyes of God. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By Marshal L. Scott 


aS the |e HAT a difference a few years make. 
nts told Twenty years ago (Labor Day, 1934) several 
10t whe million men in the United States were grateful, even 
> talents if a little uneasily so, for jobs and an income from 
ber he public works programs. At least their families could 
made eat, and it was better than the humility of bread 
job a lines and charity. 

five ; Twenty years ago many American workingmen 
| was were turning to the labor movement, as well as to 
»rdinari the “New Deal,” as the great open door of hope and 
he com promise. Organization of the semiskilled mass pro- 
s of 5 duction workers of modern industry could no longer 
were be denied, either by a reluctant management or the 
That's j reluctant craft unions. Industrial unions were born 
st kind in a crusade of idealism. Many of their leaders were 
2 ' the bright young men who normally (in prosperity) 
sdom, would have gone up the ranks of management. 

0d. Twenty years ago much of industrial and business 
as doy management was bitterly resistant to the labor move- 
Jesus | ment. Twenty years ago Marxism, including its insti- 
oly Spi tutional form of Communism, was at its crest in 
| one America. One of its appeals was to Americans who 
f our} had met lack of sympathy from management or the 
well, frustration of no job opportunities. It was strong in 
“blow the new industrial unions. 

and Twenty years ago many American workmen had 
sily a little respect for Christian churches, and the churches 
ren, ¢ had little influence upon the workers. 


this ca Ten years ago (Labor Day, 1944) a great change 
had come. Workingmen and everyone else had ral- 


e 
ee ow lied in a war for self-preservation. 

nd wh Ten years ago everyone, man and woman, had 
which jobs. The “flooded labor market,” where manage- 
sence ment could call the tune, was gone. Efficiency had 


become low, and work standards had deteriorated. 
Many workers were new. They had little experience, 
they were oversecure, and anyway, the costs came 
from the public treasury. 

Ten years ago labor relations were “frozen” under 
War Labor Board regulations. Management and 
union leaders, who had recently fought so bitterly, 
were learning to work together, to accept each other, 
even to understand each other. 

Ten years ago Communism had lost most of its 
appeal, and the scheming maneuvers of its faithful 
core were tolerated as a nuisance until the war could 
be won—because Russia was our ally. 

Ten years ago workers were too busy at work 
(long hours) or at play (new prosperity) to give much 
attention to the church. 

Labor Day, 1954, again shows a different picture. 

America is prosperous, but the boom has gone. 
Various industries have ‘heavy layoffs, and jobs are 
not always easy to get. The political pendulum, 
which hung so long on labor’s side, has swung the 
other way. 

The management of industry and business today 
is as different from that of twenty years ago as the 
new car is from the Model T. It is not just that 
wages are high and working conditions improved 
—these have come largely through technological 
progress and effective management organization— 
but the basic attitudes have changed. Great strides 
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t have been made in human relations—the way man- 
agement feels and acts toward and with wage earn- 
ers. Industrial democracy is greatly advanced. 

Li 
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Not all management has progressed equally; 
there are still industries, communities, and individ- 
uals that practice injustices and tyrannies. But the 
trend is clear and healthy. 

Labor unions also have changed. The zeal of 
reform and social idealism is giving way in many 
cases to conservative bureaucracy. Union members 
are not very active; initiative is held mostly by an 
ardent minority and by paid staffmen. Workingmen 
still want unions and will still fight for the gains 
that unions have won, but they expect union man- 
agement to take care of it for them. 

Increasingly labor unions have turned from wages, 
hours, and assorted grievances, where so much has 
been achieved, to the off-the-job problems of health, 
housing, racial equality, and personal counseling. 

All of this is bewildering and bitterly exasperat- 
ing to the Marxists. The progress of American labor 
and the maturing of American management is a 
demonstrated denial of the foundations of Com- 
munism. 

But what of the churches and labor? 

Protestant churches have had little direct influence 
upon this advance in labor relations. The indirect 
influences may be great but are difficult to meas- 
ure. The Roman Catholic Church has sometimes 
been directly involved, but its indirect influence may 
not be great. 

But opportunities for the Church among work- 
ingmen have never been greater. Wage earners, like 
other Americans, share the anxieties of an atomic 
age and the fears of Communist aggression. They 
are more receptive than formerly to the Christian 
faith. Class consciousness, which caused some work- 
men to feel that the Protestant churches were owned 
and run by the “bosses,” is diminishing. 

Many of our churches are surrounded by wage 
earners and their families—a great mission field 
right at our front doors. And the neighbors will come 
in if we go out to them with an invitation. 

But American labor will not join the Church or 
be helped by the churches by what we say. They 
give us the same test that Jesus gave the Church 
of his day: “. . . by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Christian churches will not be very convincing, for 
example, until they demonstrate as much racial 


_ equality and integration as labor unions themselves 


have achieved. 

Labor struggles in the past were for the more 
obvious gains in wages, working conditions, and 
protection for the individual. It will take the per- 
spective and self-discipline that only a Christian 
faith can provide to press on into the complexities 
of modern human relations. 

In the progress our society has made, there are 
still serious gaps where the church needs to give 
the insistent call to righteousness: In some spots 
there is still exploitation (where churchmen should 
support workers and counsel owners); in some spots 
there is union corruption (where churchmen should 
insist upon a house cleaning). 

Christians can stand for fairness and integrity, 
and most of all, there is a righteousness that exceeds 
the law. There is a Christian attitude of man toward 
man, under God, that is the basis for all advance in 
labor relations. 
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MISS SMITH 
GOES T0 
TRAILERLAND — 


On hand before the bulldozet 


q 


at the giant atomic-energy pl 
in southern Ohio, Shirley Jo 
Smith is one of many who bring 


the Church to families on the me 


By Mary Ann Gehres 


Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


Ohio were going about their work as usual wi 

they heard the astounding news. On that 4 
August 12, 1952, the Atomic Energy Commis 
announced that a $1,219,000,000 gaseous-diffus 
plant would be built in Pike County, an area of 
and villages that industrialism had largely passed} 
Larger than the installations at Oak Ridge and! 
ducah, the huge plant would process uranium, 
step in producing atomic energy for use in ¥ 
or peace. 

Almost overnight builders, contractors, real-es 
operators, and promoters of all types moved in 
prepare for the great influx of workers and i 
families. It was estimated that at the height of a 
struction there would be 40,000 new residents in 
area. A high percentage would be located in? 
County with its 14,600 inhabitants, thus revers! 
the trend the population had been taking since 
turn of the century, as sons and daughters left bam 
upland farms and declining villages for the econom 
lure of the cities. In a few months new stores, resti 
rants, motels, trailer courts, homes, flattop go 
ment housing, and men’s dormitories, along with 
network of roads, had virtually changed the i 
scape of Pike County and, to a lesser extent, of! 
adjacent areas. 

During all this feverish exgitement to furnish ! 
defense workers with material needs, another for 
was quietly at work. Within a few days after the AM 
announcement, local churches, state-wide denomin 
tions, the Ohio Council of Churches, and the ! 
tional Council of Churches were planning how 
meet the religious and social needs of the vast! 
population. Active on the committees were Dr. Eli} 


if was a hot, sultry Tuesday. Residents of south 
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Miss Shirley Jo Smith (right) leads defense workers’ wives in Bible study, This group, one of four sponsored by Presbyterians, 
meets Monday afternoons in trailer homes, has members from Colorado, Texas, Nebraska, Washington State, and Oklahoma. 


Mowry, pastor of First Church in 
Waverly, the only Presbyterian church 
in Pike County, and the ministers of 
many Presbyterian churches in adjoin- 
ing Ross, Scioto, and Jackson Counties. 
Shortly after the arrival in April, 1953, 
of the Reverend James R. Noland, the 
Ohio and National Councils’ minister- 
coordinator, the area around the atomic- 
energy plant was divided among eleven 
denominations to avoid duplication of 
efforts. Soon the churches were sending 
in field workers to their assigned areas. 
Laboring in a situation that changes 
from week to week, these workers—there 
are sixteen today—use barns, tents, con- 
verted houses, one-room churches, and 
trailer chapels to bring the Church to 
defense families. 

When a family moves into one of 
the four trailer courts near Zohn’s Cor- 
ner, the area assigned to the Presbyte- 
tian Church U.S.A., it hardly has time 
to get its electricity and water connected 
before Miss Shirley Jo Smith is there 
to extend a welcome. A national mis- 
sionary, Miss Smith works under the 
Synod of Ohio’s Unit of City and In- 
dustrial Work, which is partially sup- 
Ported by the Board of National Mis- 
sions, She tells newcomers about the 
varied activities at the nearby West- 
minster House Community Center—“I 
don’t try to hide the fact that it is a 
religious community center’—and en- 
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courages them to attend the church of 
their choice. And if members of the 
family are like most of the 1,500 indi- 
viduals in the Presbyterian area, they 
are sure to begin coming to Westminster 
House before long. 

Many persons who visualize missions 
as merely providing for physical needs 
cannot understand why well-paid de- 
fense workers are considered a mission 
field. Those in the Pike County project 
are highly skilled workers, mostly en- 
gaged in construction trades: electri- 
cians, pipefitters, plumbers, ironwork- 
ers, carpenters, sheet-metal workers, 
cement finishers, for example. Prac- 
tically all are of Protestant stock with 
roots going back many generations 
in America. Most of their trailers, rang- 
ing from twelve to forty-five feet in 
length and from $3,000 to $8,000 in 
price, are luxuriously furnished and 
contain all the conveniences of a mod- 
ern home, except space. Many trailerites 
have two cars, television sets, and air 
conditioners (especially prized in the 
treeless trailer courts during the blister- 
ing summer weather). Some have even 
purchased spinet pianos. Still, most of 
the families would prefer to stay put, 
but have adjusted to a mobile existence 
so that the family units can stay to- 
gether. The families are usually closely 
knit, and the church workers do not have 
to deal with many domestic problems. 


Other skeptics question the efficiency 
of ministering to families whose resi- 
dence in an area may be only two or 
three months, or a year and a half at the 
most. 

But the economic and the time factors 
do not negate the Church’s concern for 
migrating families, the industrial mis- 
sionaries are convinced. “It’s wrong for 
us to classify people by social and eco- 
nomic groupings, for soul-needs are the 
same everywhere. What people need, 
they don’t always want. But if they do 
want it, our job is to give it to them, 
wherever they are,” explains Shirley Jo 
Smith. A religion survey, made in 1953, 
indicated that 84 per cent of the de- 
fense workers’ families in southern Ohio 
had some kind of religious affiliation. 
Ten per cent were Roman Catholic, 74 
per cent Protestant, thereby accentu- 
ating the responsibility of the Protestant 
mission. But it’s definitely the small mi- 
nority (five per cent according to a 
survey) that readily goes to one of the 
local churches, especially if the family 
has been on the move for several years. 
Conditioned to constant uprooting, 
trailer-folk may be tempted to put off 
churchgoing until “next Sunday”—when 
a new job in another state may be on 
the horizon. Many of them have mem- 
ories of icy treatment by congregations 
elsewhere, and don’t want to let them- 
selves in for possible rebuffs, Sometimes 
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a community doesn’t have a church that 
suits a family’s liturgical or theological 
bent. Then there are those who feel that 
church participation is not a necessary 
part of Christian living, or who remem- 
ber churches that were concerned only 
with getting instead of serving. 

While this spiritual malnutrition is a 
missionary’s prime concern, providing 
for social needs in the trailer villages is 
also part of the job. Long separations 
from relatives and close friends result 
in a hunger for companionship, particu- 
larly on the part of the women. The 
defense families’ mobile existence pre- 
cludes sustained friendships. Possibly 
because of the fear that a warm ac- 
quaintance is sure to be disrupted, many 
of the women are reticent about meeting 
strangers. Several to whom we talked 
had never been in the trailers adjacent 
to theirs. A few, especially the novices at 
trailer life, are likely to be suspicious 
and want to avoid friendships they might 
regret later on. 

The whole mode of trailer life is apt 
to be a strain, particularly for the women 
and children. Usually set in country 
fields, the communities are isolated from 
stores, churches, and amusements. Liv- 
ing in close proximity to strangers, their 
radios, TV sets, and children can test 
the nerves of even the hardiest extro- 
vert. Housekeeping in close quarters is 
unusually time-consuming and, as one 
mother observed, “is a continual process 
of picking up and putting away.” Half- 
day sessions in the overcrowded schools 
and the fact that husbands may be work- 
ing on an evening or night shift compli- 
cates meal-getting and planning family 
activities. While the companies and 
recreational agencies have set up bowl- 
ing and softball leagues, square dances 
and art classes, there’s little opportunity 
for personalized recreation. One mother 
remarked that the hardest thing for her 
to get used to was having seven or eight 
neighbor youngsters underfoot all the 
time, with nothing to do after the at- 
traction of playing on the few swings 
and in the sandbox wore off. “Trailers 
are all right,” said a six-year-old girl, 
“except there’s no place to run and play 
on a rainy day.” 

When Shirley Jo Smith first looked 
over the future Westminster House in 
April, 1953, the six-room white cottage 
didn’t look like suitable headquarters 
for a program to meet the religious and 
social needs of the trailer-folk who were 
beginning to move into the nearby 
courts and the original Pike Countians 
living on hill farms and in nearby hol- 
lows. “But as soon as I saw the big front 

‘room, I knew that it was it,” she remem- 
bers. Within a few weeks the house was 
bought by the City and Industrial Unit, 
refurbished by Miss Smith and a Lu- 
theran worker, provided with linens and 
furniture by Portsmouth Presbyterian 
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churches, and was open for business. 
At first quite a few persons, skeptical of 
anything to do with the church, were 
hesitant to accept Shirley Jo’s welcome 
to Westminster House, but in two weeks 
twenty-eight were coming, and the big 
front room has lived up to her expecta- 
tions ever since. And young and old 
have applied the finishing touches. The 
men have fenced in the large yard, 
made a gravel driveway out of the mud, 
built shelves and bookcases, and in- 
stalled the playground equipment. As 
their share, the teenagers have painted 
the fence, cleaned up the yard, carved 
a play area out of a cornfield, and laid 
out a volleyball court. When food for 
visiting church groups and leadership 
for various activities is needed, the 
women pitch in. “I never have to ask for 
anything,” says Miss Smith. “The way 
my people come and go, they could 
accept everything gratis. But they take 
responsibility for Westminster House 
just as if it were a church in which they 
had a lifelong stake.” 

The Westminster House program 
started with a kindergarten and, as the 
Zohn’s Corner residents suggested ad- 
ditional activities, has burgeoned into 
a six-days-a-week (Saturdays off) , morn- 
ing, noon, and night affair. And except 
for salaries and the initial capital ex- 
penditures, the program at Westminster 
House has been more than self-support- 
ing, thanks to kindergarten and craft- 
club fees plus many gifts. 

During the past year thirty-five chil- 
dren have been enrolled in the kinder- 
garten, some coming from miles away. 
Several mothers assist Miss Smith in 
the program of crafts and games. There 
is grace before the midmorning snack, 
and a concluding worship period with 
hymns, prayer, and a Bible story. Once, 
due to the pressure of keeping the 
youngsters busy, Shirley Jo overlooked 
the Bible story. A small boy tugged at 
her skirt and complained, “Miss Smith, 
you forgot something.” “I felt like a 
criminal,” she said later, “especially when 
they realized that something important 
had been left out.” 

Often it is the child from the kinder- 
garten who brings the first mention of 
God for many years into a trailer home 
and provides the opening wedge for 
bringing parents and older brothers and 
sisters into the doings at Westminster 
House. More than once a treble voice 
has piped up at a dinner table, -“At 
school we bow our heads and thank God 
for our food.” Or children may request 
Bible stories or prayers at night. 

A special attraction for the trailer tots, 
who usually don’t have pets of their 
own, is the Westminster House menag- 
erie. At stated intervals, two parakeets 
fly out of their cage and hop from arm 
to arm around the circle of youngsters. 
Hoppy and Spotty, the variegated rab- 








bits, are a source of amus 
love. The latest addition is oa 
mongrel dog, dubbed Wiggles, 
four new puppies have doubled 
menagerie’s population. 
Afternoons there is a craft q 
perhaps thirty or forty older ¢h 
Interspersed in the free moment 
maining in the Westminster 
schedule are Scouts, Cubs and Bro 
Indian Guides, young people’s fej 
ships, and craft and get-acquaj 
groups for mothers. In the trailer ¢ 
each week Miss Smith has four 
Bible-study groups, numbering 
thirty members, Her previous 
the mountains of West Virginia de 
strated that participation in these g 
often resulted in church memben 
and it’s working out that way in} 
County. Sundays she teaches a 
Bible class in a nearby church and, 









































the help of student workers, has rece 
set up a Sunday school in the 
house at Sunset Trailer Court. Itt 
accurate timing to make sure that 
last load of clothes is out of the d 
before classes start, and that worship 
over before the next washing pen 
begins. 

This summer and last, college 
dents recruited by the Ohio Synod ¥ 
of City and Industrial Work have 
out at Westminster House and in 
extensive Daily Vacation Bible Sch 
program. This year they conducted 
Presbyterian and community 
with nearly 100 per cent of the child 
in the neighborhoods attending. 

Westminster House practically bul 
at its joists with the addition of f 
student workers. “Living here,” s 
Shirley Jo Smith, “is like pitching a te 
in Grand Central Station. But you g 
used to the confusion and the contim 
stream of people coming in and out.” 
her thirteen years as a national missi 
ary, she has always lived in the mi 
of her work and gets her recreation fre 
it. Even her hobby of sewing, 
ing, and other handwork carries over 
the handicraft groups. 

The fact that Westminster House 
a residence and a part of the comm 
nity makes it seem like a home a 
from home for many transitory famili 
Shirley Jo feels sure, Dr. Charles W.? 
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dar, director of the Unit of City 


Industrial Work, attributes part of # 
success of the Presbyterian work to 


being centered in a house, which givé 
both a sense of elbow room and of pe 


manency to the trailer-folk. Many 
the other denominations have thri 
programs in trailer chapels, but & 
ments the tall, solidly built Shirley 


“A trailer and I just weren’t made 


each other.” 
Whenever Shirley Jo Smith makes ¢ 
of her frequent visits to her four tral 


courts, it’s like a triumphal progress, W# 
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'S€ment MMjren from every trailer and patio call- 
S @ Quill “Hi, Miss Smith,” and mothers com- 
gles, out for a few words. She has a natural 
loubled yer with children that draws their 

ect and affection. As Mrs. Earl Hall, 
ft clubMlher of four boys—and a frequent 
er childllier—puts it, “There’s something about 
\OMent ke Smith and her voice that helps the 
iter Hallidren understand right from wrong. 
1 Bro she wouldn’t want to see in church, 
le’s fel doesn’t encourage in Westminster 
ACquaiglinse.” Mrs. Russell Patrick observed 
ailer cmt several times she saw youngsters 
four afllip a squabble over a toy with the re- 
ing that “Miss Smith says that we 
1S Worst share.” Quite often after a family 
ia denlibves on to a new job, Shirley Jo will 
ese gmalibeive a letter to the effect that “Bar- 
smbeniiiia will never forget her Miss Smith.” 


















Ly in of the children take a propri- 
Sa interest in her, such as the two 
and, walte-vear-old boys who inquired about 
'S recede matrimonial status, then said blunt- 
he wall “Well, if you do get married, we'll 


. It til your husband who’s who and what's 
- that Mat.” As far as the older people are 
the dyincerned, it’s probably Shirley Jo 
vorshipamith’s deep personal consecration that 
g peimmekes them listen to the message she 
ings to them. 

lege sam Miss Smith seems cut-to-measure for 
nod Uj assignment with workers on the 
e helmove, both in sympathies and in ex- 
J in Merience. Until his retirement a few 
> Schampars ago, her father held many super- 
cted tasory positions for construction work on 

chodmilroads. Consequently his family be- 
childegmme adapted to a migratory life of pull- 
g up stakes before they had had time 
get used to a community and a school. 
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of fala Born in Marion, Iowa, in 1914, Shir- 
.” samy Jo Smith can hardly remember when 
g a tage didn’t want to be a missionary, But 





you gaget mother died in 1932, and the eight- 
ntinugen-year-old daughter postponed col- 
yut,” mpge to care for her younger sister and 
nissiogg”O younger brothers. The baby, Wal- 
. midget, Was only seventeen months old at 
n frome time. When he was ready for grade 
ochdgmenool, the family moved across from 
werl™orningside College in Sioux City, 
obwa, so that Shirley could attend 
lasses and still help out at home. She 
as graduated from Morningside in 
awae?40, then attended Garrett Biblical 
nilieggpeMinary and took her master’s degree 
’p social studies from Northwestern 
» andmeniversity. 
f For the next ten years Shirley Jo 
to ingpe ith’s assignment from the Board of 
giv ational Missions was with the West 
‘pe tginia Mountain Project in a coal- 
y ing area of the state. Dr. Pindar, her 
ivinggettector both in Ohio and West Virginia, 
commpeys that “Wherever Shirley Jo has been, 
 Jagpre has worked herself out of a job.” 
fem the three coal fields in which she 
yorked, Jarrold’s Valley, Highcoal, and 
ellis, she came in when there was little 
eligious activity of any kind; by the 
ieme she left, the communities were 
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Dr. Eli M. Mowry is active in church and 
community groups to greet newcomers. 


ready for a church, As a case in point, her 
women’s Bible-study groups were the 
first organized religious effort at High- 
coal; though a Sunday school had been 
set up in a combined recreation and beer 
hall. But in a few years, Shirley Jo 
Smith’s vision took hold, and the one 
hundred families in the village, helped 
by a contribution from the coal com- 
pany, raised $10,000 for a church. Her 
years with the miners, she believes, 
taught her how to cultivate religious 
interests among people who don’t much 
care. It gave her a high regard for flexi- 
bility and improvisation, and above all 
for being realistic, for starting where 
people are and in talking in terms they 
understand. 

At this point, it cannot be predicted 
whether Shirley Jo Smith’s tradition of 
working herself out of a job will be re- 
peated. Peak employment for the atomic- 
energy plant will be reached this fall. 
By November, 1956, when the plant is 
scheduled to be completed, it is esti- 
mated that only 4,000 permanent work- 
ers will remain. So it is a process of 
waiting to see how many of them will 
locate around Zohn’s Corner. Columbus 
Presbytery has purchased five lots be- 
hind Westminster House in the event 
a Presbyterian church will be needed. 
Miss Smith told us that her only blue 
moments come when she cannot feel 
the direction her work is taking as her 
key leaders leave for distant parts and 
the program has to begin again prac- 
tically from scratch. But, with char- 
acteristic optimism, she observes, “If a 
seed has been planted, they will take 
it on with them.” 

No matter what the future course of 
Westminster House, the little Waverly 
Presbyterian church of 153 members is 
sure to be larger, both in outlook and 


in membership, Formerly a complacent 
small-town church, which had dwin- 
dled to a handful of members, it had 
begun to get its second wind in 1951 
with a building program and the arrival 
of the Reverend Dr. Eli M. Mowry as 
minister. A foreign missionary in Korea 
for thirty-two years and former presi- 
dent of Union Christian College in 
Pyengyang, Dr. Mowry has been in the 
forefront of both church and community 
committees to ease the assimilation of 
the defense workers, and calls on every 
Presbyterian family coming into the 
county. Professional church workers and 
laymen alike comment on his vision and 
ecumenical spirit: At one time four de- 
nominations were holding worship serv- 
ices in the Presbyterian sanctuary. 
Until they established their program in 
a barn near Wakefield, three Episco- 
palian Church Army captains worked 
with him at the Waverly church. From 
time to time the Unit of City and In- 
dustrial Work has sent in workers to 
assist him, recently Miss Jean Mould 
of Tenafly, New Jersey, and San An- 
selmo seminarian Glen Carlson. As a 
whole the Waverly congregation has 
welcomed the newcomers until today 
the new outnumber the old, and defense 
workers serve on committees with doc- 
tors, merchants, and farmers. 

Two years after that August 12, 1952, 
announcement, it is safe to say that 
the dire predictions of violent social up- 
heavals in the atomic-energy area were 
made through a clouded crystal ball. 
While there have been plenty of grow- 
ing pains, the rate of population growth 
has far outstripped the increase in crime, 
gambling, and prostitution. By and 
large the economic expansion has been 
conservative, and many workers who 
have lived in other defense commu- 
nities have commented on the cordiality 
of most of the Pike County natives. 
According to many observers, the or- 
derly growth and calm temper of the 
Pike County area is an eloquent testi- 
monial as to what can happen when 
the Church arrives early on an indus- 
trial frontier with a realistic program 
in hand. 

To get an estimate of the impact of 
the total church work in the area, mul- 
tiply the Presbyterian score by those 
of sixteen permanent and nineteen tem- 
porary workers of the cooperating de- 
nominations, And of course, the agencies 
in the United Defense Community Serv- 
ice, with whom the Protestant churches 
work, have played a large role. As the 
National Council's James Noland has 
said: “The work here is a microcosm of 
the urban movement, and the problems 
the modern church must face are intensi- 
fied in bold relief. The response of the 
defense workers and their families testi- 
fies to the Church’s vitality and adapt- 
ability.” 
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ECENTLY a young graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Penn- 
sylvania addressed a letter to 
the national offices of her 
church to ask a pointed question. “On 
what basis,” she asked, “has the Church 
built its stewardship program? Has the 
emphasis been only on giving, or has 
the concept been expanded to relate 
it to the removal of undesirable social 
conditions—for example, poverty—and 
to the Christian’s attitude toward the 
acquisition and use of his money?” 
This question goes to the heart of 
an important matter, especially pertinent 
in a year when the Church is projecting 
an advanced program. What interpreta- 
tion is to be given to that program? 
What is its relevance to the world situ- 
ation in which we live and, what is 
more important, what is the basis upon 
which the Christian is to be asked to 
give in support of that program? Is 
it because Communism has suddenly 
become a great threat and we must 
ward it off? Is it to save the world from 
the H-bomb? Or is it basically a matter 
of preserving our Presbyterian pride— 
we must support our Boards and, after 
all, shouldn’t we be the leading church? 
Whether or not these considerations 
are proper motives for Christian giving, 
they are at any rate the notes that are 
repeatedly sounded in the pulpits of 
our Church and in the appeals made by 
many laymen. But let's be honest with 
ourselves: they are a weak foundation 
upon which to rest our case. The fear 
of Communism and the fear of the H- 
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bomb are, of course, currently very real 
to people, but to attempt to capitalize 
on that fear to support the Church's 
program is a doubtful procedure. And 
as to the appeal to pride, well, pride 
is still the first of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

What, then, is the answer to the man 
in the pew who earnestly asks of his 
church, “Why Give”? The question 
should be asked in a straightforward 
manner. It should be answered in simi- 
lar fashion, The answer is, of course, to 
be sought and to be found in the New 
Testament. We should give because to 
do so is to acknowledge that God has 
done much for us and that we want to 
say “thank you.” Giving is a loving re- 
sponse to God, who gave his beloved 
Son to us. The First Epistle of John 
says, “We love, because he first loved 
us.” We give because he first gave to us. 

We should give, then, first of all in 
loving gratitude to God. If there is any- 
thing that earthly love reveals, it is that 
to love a person is to want to give to 
that person. Such giving does not have 
to be prompted; it is a natural response; 
and, furthermore, where love is con- 
cerned, no barrier stands in the way. 
Love’s force always breaks through to 
make itself felt. Love gives itself not 
always wisely, perhaps, but relentlessly. 
To love is to give. 

We should give because fundament- 
ally we belong to God and because 
Christ is the Lord of all life and all our 
possessions. To give is to acknowledge 
his lordship—that is, if we give lovingly 
and in a manner that is pleasing to God. 





~o 


The Bible makes it clear that the 
fruits belong to God—the first and 
best. God himself set the example. 
“so loved . . . that he gave” his 
and his best—Christ, the Lord. Chi 
who is God incarnate, seeks a respo 
to his love. In the New Testament « 
response—be it Peter’s “Thou art 
Christ,” the widow’s mite, or the « 
of ointment broken on his feet—brow 
delight to Christ’s heart. We should g 
generously and of our first fruits, be 
taxes, before luxuries, even before 
cessities—for is there a greater neces 
than to acknowledge that Christ 
Lord? Is it not significant that our La 
said that where a man’s treasure 
there will his heart be. Note that 
did not say, where a man’s heart is, 
will his treasure be. Treasure 
seem to precede heart; treasure 
what a man worships. Giving of ¢ 
treasure witnesses or denies, as the & 
may be, that Christ is Lord, Rece 
an author was asked to write the biog 
phy of a prominent man who had j 
died. When doing his research the 
thing he asked to see was the dece 
man’s checkbook. “This will tell 
more about the man than any @ 
document” was his comment. We 
better be careful, this story tells us. Y 
hearts are showing when we spend ¢ 
money. 

When Mr. Christian of today 
“Why give to my church,” the am 
is because God has established 
Church as his instrument of sé 

(Continued on page 
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A young pastor going blind 


sees some things more clearly than before 


By Dana H. Smith 


When the Reverend Dana Hamilton 
Smith, the twenty-eight-year-old pastor 
of the East Moriches and Remsenburg 
Presbyterian Churches on the eastern 
end of Long Island, discusses his ambi- 
tious plans for the coming year—estab- 
lishing additional church groups, re- 
modeling the stairway leading to the 

ment nursery school, expanding the 
number of pews in the church—he 
sounds like any other young minister 
eager to make his mark in his first 
pastorate. 

There is this difference, however; Mr. 


“wy in the bloom of his life, is going 


A slim, blond, boyish-looking young 
man whose sightless left eye was re- 
cently removed, the Reverend Mr. Smith 

$s not minimize the problems posed 
by his affliction. He will miss seeing his 
wife, Ruth (whom he met when both 
were studying at Presbyterian Grove 
City College in Pennsylvania), ana his 
one-year-old son, Stephen. He will miss 
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his hobbies—reading and cultivating his 
vegetable garden. “It takes more energy 
just to live when you are blind,” he 
says, quoting the words of another min- 
ister who lost his sight. 

But not even impending blindness 
can stifle the youthful enthusiasm of a 
young man who has battled the debili- 
tating.. effects.. of.. a.. twenty-year-old 
diabetic condition, He is making his ad- 
justments—learning Braille, having his 
wife drive him on his daily calls, tape- 
recording standard church ceremonies. 


But more important, he has not ceased 
to plan for the welfare of his churches. 
Said one of his two hundred parishioners: 
“He opened our eyes to what practic- 
ing Christianity can mean—better neigh- 
bors, better citizens, more loving human 
beings. And does he need eyes to do 
that?” Her voice contained not one note 
of pity . . . just immense pride in her 
pastor. 

—MILTON F. EDELMAN 


octors tell me that within months 
I will be blind. But though my 
physical sight may be dimming, a more 
important kind of vision is opening up 
to me, a vision that brings me closer to 
God and to the churches I serve. It is a 
vision of heart and mind based upon 
faith and trust, and it has been given to 
me by the fine and sympathetic spirit of 
the congregations I serve. 

Little did I realize that my first pas- 
torate was to be the proving ground to 
pastor and people alike of the sufficiency 
of the Christian faith in the face of 
affliction. After graduation from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, ordination 
and installation in two small churches in 
Long Island, I was married to Miss Ruth 
Calderwood Harker of Alma, Michigan. 
As a young pastor I began, in the words 
of the contract agreement “A Call to a 
Pastor” between the churches and my- 
self, the discharge of my duty with the 
proper support, encouragement, and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CHAUTAUQUA 


TAKES THE “CULT” OUT OF CULTURE 


By Dorothy Rickard with photos by Carl G. Karsch 


It was a warm, August evening in 1874. The night was filled with 
stars, but the people who were gathered at Fair Point, in upstate 
New York, could scarcely glimpse them through the thick layers of 
leaves. Seated on rows of benches, the audience eagerly watched a 
platform decorated with lanterns, transparencies, and flags. On the 
platform Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Congregational minis- 
ters were participating in the first historic Chautauqua meeting. A 
fireworks display followed the religious services. Then came music 
from a boat offshore on Lake Chautauqua. 

Typical of Chautauqua today was that first meeting, held seventy- 
nine years ago, Chautauqua continues to function on an interdenomi- 
national religious basis. In addition, it provides an assortment of 
entertainment features. 

The Chautauqua Symphony, the Opera Company, the Repertory 
Theatre, courses in painting, and a poetry seminar annually draw 
thousands of persons interested in the arts to Chautauqua, New York. 
Credit courses are held, for those who seek an education, at every 
level from nursery school to New York University, Baseball, a golf 
course, tennis courts, sailing or motorboating, and fishing in eighteen- 
mile-long Lake Chautauqua appeal to those with athletic interests. 
And for the listeners and thinkers the very word Chautauqua has 
come to connote a lecture platform. 

Among the many prominent speakers before Chautauqua audiences 
this season were Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations official; Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger, of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas; 
and Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Chautauqua—basically a family-type religious summer colony— 
was the idea of Lewis Miller, an Akron (Ohio) inventor of farm 
machinery who also served as Sunday school superintendent of his 
church. Mr. Miller found an enthusiastic supporter of his thoughts 
on religious instruction, including an ambitious summer school for 
teachers, in Dr. John H. Vincent, a Methodist minister. 


Patient goose poses for students in art course, one of more than a 
score of subjects taught by professors in Chautauqua summer school. 
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India missionaries Dr. and Mrs. John Wallace (left) and Dr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Greenslade of Lebanon inspect replica of Holy Land. 


Chautauqua began as a Sunday school teachers’ assembly. On the 
lake front, Dr. Vincent laid out a scale model of the Holy Land. Lake 
Chautauqua represented the Mediterranean Sea for the miniature 
Palestine, with its grass-covered hills and valleys and metal models 
of cities of the Holy Land built in proportion. 

Both of Chautauqua’s founders were progressive men. By the third 
season, Dr. R. Ogden Doremus and other highranking scientists were 
lecturing to Chautauqua audiences on chemistry, geology, and 
astronomy. They made mistakes, as when Dr. Doremus, after a dem- 
onsiration of that singular phenomenon, the electric light, said, “Of 
course the electric light is only an interesting experiment, a sort of 
toy to amuse spectators. Every effort to utilize it has failed and 
always will. The electric light will, in all probability, never be of any 
practical value.” 

Dr. Vincent had taught a Sunday school class which numbered 

4 among its members Ulysses S. Grant. Although Grant was serving 
f ok. his second term as President of the United States, he laid down the 
duties of his office and came to Chautauqua in 1876 at the invitation 
of Dr. Vincent. This set a precedent, which continued through 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s terms as chief executive, of presidents and 
presidential candidates addressing Chautauqua audiences. 

Soon Dr. Vincent wanted to make the cultural and educational 
opportunities of Chautauqua available to more people than could 
ever be accommodated on the grounds. To do this he founded one 
of the early correspondence courses, which he called the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. CLSC reading circles sprang up 
quickly all over the nation. In many places they were the ancestors 
of our present-day women’s clubs. The CLSC appealed to persons 
with a desire to further their educations, It appealed to college- 
educated people seeking refresher courses. 

Recognition Day is held at the conclusion of the four-year course. 
Noted speakers are secured to address the class, alumni, and friends. 
Charles W. Eliot, founder of Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf of Books, and 
Jane Addams, social reformer, were among the early speakers. 

Today the CLSC carries on, its members numbered in hundreds 
rather than thousands, its books simplified for the modern reading 
public, its purpose changed from that of study to guided reading. 

Chautauqua’s eager idealism attracted many of the leading 
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Capacity crowd of seven thousand fills amphitheater for evening con- 
cert by symphony, composed of musicians from top orchestras. 
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Boys carry class banners for older grad- 
uates in annual Recognition Day parade 
held by Literary and Scientific Circle. 


thinkers of the nation. Thomas Alva 
Edison and his wife, who was a daugh- 
ter of Lewis Miller, maintained a home 
there. It is still in the family. Edison 
brought his friends, Harvey Firestone 
and Henry Ford, to Chautauqua with 
him. 

Alexander Graham Bell was another 
summer visitor. Mary Lathbury, who 
wrote “Day Is Dying in the West” and 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life,” was a 
resident of Chautauqua and wrote many 
of her finest hymns there. 

Alonzo A. Stagg coached the baseball 
team for the Chautauqua nine. A likely 
young batter called Billy Phelps carried 
off batting honors one summer. Billy 
later became almost a national institu- 
tion as a lecturer and professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Yale. 

Dr. Vincent attracted promising 
young men. Among them was Melvil 
Dewey, to whom fame came later as the 
originator of the Dewey Decimal System 
of cataloguing books. 

Dr. William Rainey Harper was ap- 
pointed director of the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer Schools in 1886. Experience gained 
here proved valuable to him when he 
moved on to become president of the 
University of Chicago. 

Early Chautauquans spent the brief 
summer season for the most part in tents, 
and the printed program saw fit to warn 
them not to chop wood before 6 a.m. 
However, each year saw more and more 
summer cottages being built on the 
grounds. 

Today along the lake front there is a 
mingling of “gingerbread” frame houses 
and the hotels of the late 1800's with 
spacious modern homes. Driving auto- 
mobiles on Chautauqua’s grounds is dis- 
couraged, so visitors may safely wander 
along its shaded lanes. 

Chautauqua’s 385 acres are sur- 
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rounded by a fence. Residents and 
guests gain admittance during the July- 
August summer season with gate cards, 
for which they pay a fee. Most of 
Chautauqua’s program of lectures and 
symphonies is free. 

The lecture platform has had to share 
its prominence with music. The sixty- 
man Chautauqua Symphony, heard each 
Sunday afternoon during the season in 
nationwide radio broadcasts, presents 
four concerts a week to Amphitheatre 
audiences. 

Its conductor, Walter Hendl, is con- 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony and has 
been assistant conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 
Its concertmaster, Mischa Mischakoff, 
is the NBC Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
certmaster. Its other members are drawn 
from most of the leading winter sym- 
phonies of the East. 

Most of the concerts presented feature 


Music students from Chautauqua summer 
school comprise chorus of Opera Associa- 
tion, which sings roles in English. 
a star of today or tomorrow. Some are 
young music students, studying at 
Chautauqua, Many are established per- 
formers, such as James Melton, Gladys 
Swarthout, Albert Spalding, and Percy 
Grainger. This season Metropolitan 
Opera star Roberta Peters and the First 
Piano Quartet both presented special 
recitals. 

But Chautauquans turn out in espe- 
cially large numbers, waving their white 
handkerchiefs in a Chautauqua salute, 
when the star of the evening is a former 
Chautauquan who has gone out into the 
world and made good. 

One of them, Rose Bampton, recalled 
after a Chautauqua concert in which she 
was featured, “It’s just as though the 
years between had never been. I feel as 
though I had never really left Chau- 
tauqua.” 

Among the others who have come 
back for Amphitheatre appearances after 
reaching stardom with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company are Charles Kullman, 
Helen Jepson, and Hugh Thompson. Part 
of their success they credit to the sound 
training they received during their stu- 
dent days with the Chautauqua Opera 
Company. 


This company presents six full-Je 
operas in English each summer, 

The nationally famed Columbus } 
choir summers there and presents » 
eral concerts each season. 

One of the oldest and most succes 
little theaters of the nation, the € 
land Playhouse, annually sends pay 
its staff of actors and _ technicians 
Chautauqua to present everything f 
Shakespearean drama to the latest 
from Broadway. 

An active religious program js 
many the mainstay of Chautauqua, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is am 
the thirteen prominent Protestant 4 
nominations supporting a house of 
own on the institution’s grounds. Doze 
of retired and furloughed foreign 
sionaries and their children are ent 
tained annually at the large, big 
residence. 

Each day’s schedule starts with mor 
ing devotions. In the early days, th 
were held at 6 a.m., but are now 4 
ferred until 9:30. The chaplain of 
week, a representative of a major P 
estant church, conducts the daily 
votional period. The Reverend Wil 
M. Elliott, Jr., minister of the High 
Park Presbyterian (U.S.) Chur 
Dallas, Texas, served as chaplain dur 
the final week of the season. 

Chautauqua’s basic religious the 
is intensified one week each year durin 
the Institute of World Mission. 
Institute, consisting of a series of 


tures by mission leaders, is sponsor 
jointly by the National Couneil « 
Churches, United Church Women, a 
the Chautauqua Institution. 
Through lectures on missions a 
world affairs, as well as through music 


programs and other _ entertai 
Chautauqua is continuing to exceed t 
expectations of its nineteenth-centuy 
founders. 


Out of earshot of the main bui 
is a group of music cottages, each 
a piano used constantly for practitt 
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. ey This week, the representatives of 170,- 
‘ant Gi 990,000 Christians from 163 churches 
—- in forty-eight nations throughout the 
. “ll globe are ending one of the greatest 
ign mig & :; ae 

es international meetings of all time—the 





Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. 

It will take many months—perhaps 
many years—to assess the full meaning 
of Evanston to the cause of Jesus Christ. 
But the 1,600 official participants—the 
delegates, accredited visitors, consult- 
ants, fraternal delegates and staff mem- 
bers—would probably agree that the last 
two weeks in August, 1954, had pro- 
duced lasting results and had confirmed 
the fact that the World Council is indeed 
the living symbol of a new approach to 
Christianity. 

After nine centuries of division in the 
Church of Christ, there was at last posi- 
tive hope that division would be replaced 
by unity. The so-called “ecumenical” 
movement was no longer a brash experi- 
ment but a tested instrument of coopera- 
tion and understanding. If there was to 
be a new beginning in man’s conception 
























: a of the Christian religion, Evanston and 
Bee the years of painstaking preparation for it 
od th had made that beginning possible. 

~ Of course, there were disappoint- 





ments, For many of the delegates who 
were impatient about the long disunity 
of the churches, the Evanston Assembly 
may have moved too slowly. But those 
critics of the ecumenical movement who 
thought that the Council would stand 
sill or move backwards were disap- 
pointed even more. 

Methodist Bishop G. Bremley Oxnam, 
American Co-President of the Council, 
Made it abundantly clear that the World 
Council of Churches was not in business 
t0 move backwards when he preached 
the Opening sermon Sunday morning, 
August 14, in Evanston’s stately, grey 
stone First Methodist Church. 

The stocky, powerful-voiced church- 
Man told an overflow congregation of 
Some 3,000 and a nationwide television 
audience, “We have learned how to 
Study, to speak, to stand, and to serve 
together. In humility but with firm re- 
Solve, we declare in Evanston as we did 
at Amsterdam, “We intend to stay to- 
gether’... .” wf 

After a giant festival of faith which 
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The World Council: A New Beginning at Evanston 
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World Council News 


A special photo and text report 
on the Evanston Assembly will be 
in the September 18 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. —THE EDITORS 











brought more than 125,000 people to- 
gether for worship in Chicago’s Soldier 
Field Sunday evening, the Assembly 
business meetings began in Northwestern 
University’s McGaw Hall (see P.L., Aug. 
7). The delegates approved a stream- 
lining of Council functions and brought 
the permanent staff to full strength. In 
what was termed “a sign of maturity,” 
the delegates also voted that presidents 
of the Council should not be eligible for 
reelection at this Assembly. 








On the fundamental question of unity 
among the member churches, hours of 
work revealed still formidable obstacles, 
despite the willingness of many churches 
(see next page) to move ahead on such 
matters as intercommunion, But most of 
the participants agreed that they at last 
were moving in the right direction 
through the World Council. As the 
Church of England’s Canon O, S. Tom- 
kins said, “Nothing quite like the World 
Council has ever existed before in Chris- 
tian history. It is emphatically not a 
church; but then neither it is a con- 
venient organization. It is based on an 
act of faith in Jesus Christ. ... Only 
churches as such can negotiate unions; 
but the World Council is clearly the place 
in which they can learn from one an- 
other’s successes and failures.” 





Delegates from member churches in India and Pakistan file into Evanston’s First 
Methodist Church for worship service opening World Council’s second Assembly. 
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NEW PRESIDENT of the 66-church World Presbyterian Alliance is a familiar American churchman, former General Assembly 
Moderator John A. Mackay (center). Applauding (left) is Henry Barraclough, Assistant Stated Clerk, U.S.A. Church Asse 


The Presbyterian Alliance: New Life and New Stature 


In the great stirring toward under- 
standing and unity among the Protestant 
and Orthodox branches of the Holy 
Catholic Church during the past gener- 
ation, two definite approaches have been 
taken. One has been horizontal—cutting 
across all of the churches which have 
been interested in knowing each other 
better. This is the so-called ecumenical 
movement with its offspring, the many 
councils of churches throughout the 
globe. Chief instrument of this move- 
ment is the World Council of Churches. 


The other approach has been vertical, belong also to the World Council andi 
encompassing groups of churches hold- the various national councils. But the 
ing the same specific beliefs or forms of has been much questioning about whem 
government. This is the so-called con- this double approach would lead 
fessional movement with its offspring, churches in their quest for understanh 
the Anglican Communion, the Lutheran __ ing and unity. Some churchmen feel that 
World Federation, the World Presbyter- there should be unity first among th 
ian Alliance, and the more recently confessional groups. Others feel that ti 
formed councils of World Methodism would delay and perhaps destroy & 
and Congregationalism. progress made through the World Cou 

There has been no distinct separation cil of Churches. There are strong angi 
between these two approaches, Almost ments on both sides of this vital problem 
all of the major confessional churches (Continued on page 2} 


ENTRANCE to seminary commons is discussion place for WARM DAY draws leaders of study section II (Outreach of 
North American Area chairman Dr. John Gardner (U.S.A.), the Church) to outdoor conference: (from left) Dr. Kenneth 
left; Professor David McKenzie (Scottish Free Church) ; Yohan Masih (United Church North India) ; Moderator A. & 
European chairman, Pastor Max Dominice (Switzerland). Scott (United Church Canada) ; Dr. George Sweazey (U.S.A.) 
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Alliance Thought and Debate 


MODERATOR J. L. W. McLean (Presbyterian Church Canada) offers 
advice on motion as Dr. Eugene C, Blake (U.S.A.) waits turn. 





OUNG SCOT, Dr. T. F. Torrance, a Cal- 
vin expert, hears his motion discussed. 





questions after able presentation of a 


SePremper 4, 1954 


VETERAN SCOT, famed educator Prin- 


cipal John Baillie, watches action closely. 


study section report. 


INVESTORS— 


Announcing a 
Complete Summary of all 
Value Line Recommendations 


ON 613 STOCKS 


You are invited to see the special 16-page 
Summary of Recommendations on 613 
stocks especially prepared for Value Line 
Investment Survey subscribers. In addition 
to the latest recommendations on each stock, 
this valuable booklet brings you vital in- 
formation in handy reference form: 


@ 1954 estimated earnings and dividends 
@ Current dividend yields in prospect for this 
year and the years 1956-58 


@ Estimated normal prices for 613 stocks plus 
their long-term growth expectancies 


@ A Value Line Quality Rank on each stock 


You may find it profitable to check the 
stocks you own or are considering against 
this convenient Summary as thousands of 
investors do. It puts at your fingertips the 
conclusions reached in the 698-page Value 
Line Investment Survey. It will help you to 
take steps in the critical months ahead to 
steer your capital into the strongest stocks. 


SPECIAL: You are invited te take advantage of 
@ special introductory offer that will bring you in the next 
four weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 
14 industries. As a bonus you will also receive the current 
48-page issue on Steel & Electronic stocks and the 16-page 
Summary at no extra cherge. Among companies te be 
analyzed in the next four weeks are: 

Int'l. Bus. Mach. 

Aluminum Co. of Amer. 

Coca Cola 


American Tobacce 
Int'l. Paper 
General Foods 
Int'l. Nickel 
Kennecott Copper 
Nat'l. Biscuit 


National Dairy 
General Mills 
United Fruit 


Each of these full-page reports includes 
a careful analysis of developments, trends 
and prospects for each company; estimates 
of earnings and dividends for 1954 as well 
as for the 1956-58 period; a detailed statis- 
tical history and price chart; a specific rec- 
ommendation. 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
(New Subscribers Only). Includes 4 


weekly editions of Ratings & Reports cover- 
ing 200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes 
also a Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly 
Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual 
subscription $120.) 


Plus the 16-page Summary of 
Recommendations and _ the 
48-page Steel & Electronic 
issue At No Extra Charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. PL-1 


VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BUSIEST MAN at Princeton was the Alliance’s new General Secretary, Dr. Ma 
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reel Pradervand of Switzerland, who seemed te 


everywhere at once, was nickamed “Hopalong” by American reporters. At left center he confers with Presbyterian U.S.A, 
erator Ralph Waldo Lloyd, the meeting’s program chairman. At right he clarifies point with Dr. John Thomas (Presbyterian US, 


But perhaps the strongest argument 
is that of time. In this chaotic world, do 
the Christian Churches have enough 
time to get together confessionally be- 
fore they get together ecumenically? Or 
is there even enough time for the 
churches to do both together? 

To these questions came firm and 
forthright answers last month, almost on 
the eve of the Evanston Assembly of the 





SPEAKERS for religious freedom during 
Alliance sessions included, from top, 
Moderator G. A. Hadjiantoniou of Greek 
Evangelical Church; Dr. Gutierrez Marin 
of Spain, and the Reverend Fortunato 


Castillo, Presbyterian from Colombia. 
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World Council. In essence these answers 
are: no, there is not enough time for 
confessional unity first, or even at the 
same time as ecumenical unity. Unity 
through the ecumenical movement 
should be the primary goal because the 
confessional group is not an end in it- 
self but a servant of the whole church of 
Christ. But this does not mean that the 
confessional group must go out of busi- 


IMPROMPTU discussions made Prince- 
ton valuable clearinghouse for ideas. 
Here Dr. J. L. Hromadka (left) talks 
to Presiding Bishop Enrique Sobrepena 
(Philippine United Church) and Dr. Eg- 
bert Emmen (Netherlands Reformed). 


ness. It should and must continue { 
strengthen and coordinate the efforts 
its members toward understanding anf 
unity within the ecumenical movement 

This expression of thought came m 
from an individual, nor the World Cou 
cil of Churches, but from Protestantism! 
oldest confessional group, the sixty-i 
church, forty-million-member Wo 
Presbyterian Alliance, which met init 


tory 
res 
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TWO MEMBER church leaders get © 
gether to exchange views. Here Dr. Jam@ 
E. Wagner (left), President of the Eva 
gelical and Reformed Church (U.S.A) 
listens to Dr. Benjamin Moraes, head 
of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
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keventeenth Council July 27—August 5 
the campus of Princeton Theological 
minary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
The some 350 official delegates from 
#ty-three countries who met at Prince- 
knew that their statement on the 
ade of the World’s Presbyterian and 
wmed Churches toward the ecu- 
sical movement was a long-held posi- 
But coming in 1954 with the force 
‘an official document unanimously ap- 
syed by the Alliance, the statement 
y well have opened up a new era of 
sitive advances in the quest for Chris- 
iwan unity. In fact, following the Alliance 
gatement, there were hopeful signs from 
both the Anglican Communion and the 
World Methodist Council. At the very 
least, however, the Alliance has gained 
immeasurably in stature by showing the 
rest of the Christian world that it was 
to subordinate its own interests to 
those of the whole church. 

The Alliance statement, one of several 
which it issued on various phases of 
Christian life and work (further reports 
on Alliance actions will be carried in 
future issues of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE) 
said, in part: “A confessional alliance 
such as ours can and must provide the 
opportunity and the means for furthering 


....Calvin’s doctrine that the true 
Church exists ‘wherever we find the 
word of God purely preached and 
heard, and the sacraments administered 


“8 im according to the institution of Christ’ 

in is enables the Reformed Churches to stand 

at the center of the ecumenical move- 
ment... . 

“In the light of our commitment to the 

ecumenical cause, we recognize that any 


distinctly Reformed or Presbyterian 
agency, such as our World Alliance, is 
only an instrument in the service of ulti- 
mate purposes. We reaffirm the state- 
ment of our Executive Committee... 
in 1951 in which it said: ‘Just as it is the 
tue nature of the Christian Church to 
bean instrument of God’s glory, it is the 
tte nature of Presbyterianism never 
wim to be merely an end in itself, but to 
mae serve the Church Universal of Jesus 
44 The Alliance also proclaimed its firm 

belief in “open” Communion for “any 
a baptized person who loves and con- 

fesses Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior.” 
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the ecumenical reality of the Church | 
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It costs nothing to send for this 
little book, “A Gift That Lives.” Yet 
this moment may be the most re- 
warding one of your life—starting 
you on the high road to happiness 
and independence. 

Thousands of men and women 
are today enjoying long life, great 
joy, and complete freedom from 
money worry through participation 
in the American Bible Society An- 
nuity Plan. 

The Plan is simple. Simply invest 
your savings or surplus funds in 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreements. You may start with as 
little as $100 and you receive gen- 
erous returns right from the start. 
Reinvesting these dividends along 


GREAT JOY T 
A REMARKA 
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ELLS HOW 
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with accumulated funds increases 
your holdings—and you will be 
astonished how soon you may own 
a sizeable amount! 

This Plan, which has been in op- 
eration for more than 100 years, of- 
fers rich satisfactions. For through 
it you not only provide for your 
own future financial security (per- 
haps of loved ones too) and so 
prolong your life—you have the 
inexpressible joy of knowing that 
after you have had the use of your 
money, it goes to further the work 
of a vital Christian enterprise 
which serves all denominations im- 
partially—and which never departs 
from its sole and original purpose 
of making the Bible available to all. 
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And it stated that “we recognize the . American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ! 

i Ministry, sacraments and membership of! 1 mer | i 

i all churches, which, according to the | — Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL-4 entitled . 
Bible, confess Jesus Christ as Lord and| &§ Today “A Gift That Lives.” , 

vior. . . , It is our strong conviction} § Without 1 

that unwillingness, particularly at this| | Fail! —— i 

( Naprmrecemap ll yp cose Academy SIMO eae a ACRES ; 
se (fs gtavely impedes the cause of unity and| | {AWE } 
- Ss an air of unreality to much of our i ASSURED Address coweneocecnonsocoscnccoccooosesenecouocsnsesovenecsoccncstecsesococosocensocesccosesesoustsonoosnecetsocsooonte ' 
4) talk about it.... We would welcome and| 4 : , 
ad indeed urge, face-to-face talks with our 4 City san neeenanentantapnniumguneniantaaeeagiiaaiin Zone a ELE es } 
til. fellow Christians in other churches look- Les ae ae oe ee ee ee ee ee es es es es es oe 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








- — : 5 
HANOVER COLLEGE ,,2resty'er22- 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa! 
fraternities and sororities Intercollegiate athletics 
_Enroliment 700 Office, + ind. 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 23,°%..3° 


ACADEMY ?3* — 4 freon. Resident tuition, 

d board only $25 a month. 
Self-help programa. "Co- ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 
terian. Students _ from 9. states. 300- ~acre farm. 











‘JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion 
science, business, teaching. music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre- medical pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 

ard. room, tuition and fees $700 Write nt 
Edwin H. Rian, J n, North 





T.. Henry Jabi Pres., ze, Tenn. 
Presbyterian 


WEST NOTTINGHAM § "Ri? }i9 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One —= Ty of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus ‘Midway Phila. Pmalto. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
pre-professional! courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WILSON COLLEGE For women. AB. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres 
byterian. Individualized ~~~ Faculty- student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseli Scholarships. Sports, 
pool. 70-acre campus. Esta plished a _ ae. 
Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg. 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational. liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. rite President 
Raiph Waldo Licyd, Box B. Maryville. Tennessee. 


WESTERN COLLEGE Informal. indivi in 
FOR WOMEN friendly association with oo 
dents and faculty from many lands, preparation for 


today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited. 
Herrick B. Young, President, Box PR, Oxford, Ohio 








JOHNSON C. SMITH yoru tarts 
UNIVERSITY 3 


accredited, co-education- 

liberal arts college and a 
graduate school of Theology. Founded in 
Christian emphasis. Courses a to B. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


oy. accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P. Staunton. Va. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





1867. 
A... 
B. S. and degrees. 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and 
science Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodia 
Laurie, President, San Ant . Texas. 





' classes. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Pully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bax helor S Gegree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions. vocations. _ City of 50, 000. For 
_catalog writ write Director of la. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course. Swimming Pool. New Chapel and Library. 


James M. Howard, Jr., Hdm., Box 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 











‘WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Founded 
. 1890. 


HOME STUDY 





Pully-accredited liberal arts and pre-pr 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital C! tian Pee. 
Reasonable tuition rates Write eSert 

*. Warren. Presid s 














GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





LANKENAU SCHOOL = “»theran, Est. 
boarding and day school. Pre-school (age 5) thru 
high school. MSA Accredited. College preparatory. 
Bible, art, home ec.. music, goerts, ete. 20-acre 


suburban campus. Catalog. 
3201 W. School House Lane 44, Pa. 





Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th spate. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness ~\-~ 


your child’s schooling, give him th 
proved education in your own bene with 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home”’ 
pw gg Lessons, books, supplies pro- 

vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL *S.coeTs. he: 





NEWS 


ing toward the time when all singe 
Christians will be welcome around 
common Table.” 

In addition to these and other j 
portant stands, the Alliance also actiyg 
strengthened its own fellowship. M, 
of the delegates thought the meet; 
was one of the most productive in { 
group's seventy-nine-year history, 
one member put it, “The Geneva Ce 
cil (1948) marked the modern 
of the Alliance. And Princeton s 
out where Geneva ended.” 

Among its major actions the Alliance 

1. adopted a revised Constitutig 
which broadened representation frog 
two “sections” (Eastern and Westem) 
to several “areas.” There are now fox 
areas Organized or in process of organi. 
zation: North American, Europe 
Latin American, and Australasian. Each 
of these areas now has an Alliance vice 
president. In addition, vice-presideny 
have been elected for Asia and South 
Africa; 

2. established a Department of Won. 
en’s Work as the Alliance’s first perm 
nent department under the new com 
stitution; 

3. voted to seek to restore the histori 
Calvin Auditorium in Geneva as @ 
international memorial for the Presby 
terian and Reformed family of Churches 
Former Presbyterian U.S.A. Genenl 
Assembly Moderator Harrison Ray 
Anderson of Chicago heads a provision 
restoration committee; 

4, voted a budget of $23,347 for 1955, 
a 50 per cent increase over 1954. The 
budget committee, under the leadership 
of U.S.A. Church General Council See- 
retary Glenn W. Moore, noted that mor 
and more churches are sharing in Ali 
ance costs; 

5. elected as its first General Secretary 
Dr. Marcel Pradervand of Geneva. The 
forty-eight-year-old Swiss pastor and 
administrator had been executive secre 
tary of the Alliance since its reorganize 
tion in 1948; 

6. elected Dr. John A. Mackay, pres 
dent of host Princeton Seminary 
former Moderator of the Presbyteriat 
U.S.A. General Assembly, as president 
of the Alliance. The new vice-presidents 
are Dr. G. C. Wadsworth, Canada 
(North America); Dr. Josef L. Hromadka, 
Czechoslovakia (Europe) ; Dr. Benjamit 
Moraes, Brazil (Latin America); Right 
Reverend A. C. Watson, Australia (Aus 
tralasia); Dr. Kenneth Yohan Masih, 
India; and Dr. C. B. Brink, South Africa 
Dr. Georges Lombard of Geneva was 
reelected general treasurer, and Moder 
tor Ralph Waldo Lloyd of the Pret 
byterian U.S.A. General Assembly, 
program chairman for the Alliance meet 
ing, was elected secretary of the N 
American area. Dr. Lloyd had been se 
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retary of the old Western Section. 
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Inter-Communion: 
Presbyterians Not Alone 


The World Presbyterian Alliance was 
only one of nearly a half-dozen confes- 
sonal groups meeting last month in 
yarious cities in preparation for the 
World Council of Churches assembly at 
Evanston. In Minneapolis nearly 700 
bishops, priests, and laymen of the 
World Anglican Communion convened 
the first ten-day congress to be held out- 
side the British Isles. 

It soon became evident that the World 
Presbyterian Alliance might not stand 
alone on the relationship of confessional 
organizations to an ecumenical body. At 
the opening service, the Right Reverend 
Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, criti- 
dzed the divided state of the Christian 
Church. He emphasized that the in- 
creased cooperation that is being 
achieved “must not satisfy us,” and “the 
goal, though difficult to achieve, is the 
unity of the Church.” The bishop 
charged that “ecclesiastical isolation- 
ists” ignore “the facts of life, the tremen- 
dous forces arrayed against Christianity, 
the overwhelming convictions that the 
Christian Churches hold in common, and 
the plain fact that God works his will in 
many ways and through many groups.” 

“Anglicanism,” he said, “is not an end 
in itself.” 

Canadian archbishop Philip Carring- 
ton, of Quebec, also stated flatly, “We 






















re cannot remain unchanged.” He said 
shi further that Anglicanism may make its 
Seo best contribution to the ecumenical 





movement at the point of perhaps relax- 
ing “our resistance in such matters as 
inter-communion.” 

Although the World Anglican Com- 
munion took no action on inter-com- 
munion similar to the statement by the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, it was an- 
nounced by Bishop Sherrill that the 
Protestant Episcopal communion service 
at Evanston would be open to non- 
Episcopalians, Of the four major con- 
fessional groups attending the World 
Council (Reformed, Lutheran, Anglican, 
and Eastern Orthodox), three are 
Planning their own services of Holy 
Communion. Only the formal Eastern 
Orthodox services will be “closed” to 
persons not members of the particular 

ies. Reformed churches are joining 
nine other confessional groups in the 
official communion, to which all Chris- 
tians will be invited. 

The Episcopal action is a departure 

m Anglican precedent. Although all 
churches in the World Anglican Com- 
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bly, : « » 
tf ™Union do not approve of “open 

hig COMMunion services, they will attend the 
eb Evanston ceremony since the Protestant 





Episcopal Church acted within its 
authority. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred seventy-fifth. The Upper 
Buffalo Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Harold H. 
Byers, pastor). 

One hundred sixty-fifth. The Lower 
Buffalo Presbyterian Church, Independ- 
ence, Pennsylvania (H. Arthur Stephen- 
son, student supply). 

One hundred fiftieth. Oaks Corners 
Presbyterian Church, Oaks Corners, 
New York (the Reverend Wm. Hamil- 
ton McKirdy, pastor). 

The New Concord Presbyterian 
Church, New Concord, Ohio (the Rev- 
erend E. Burgett Welsh, pastor). 

One hundred twentieth. First Presby- 
terian Church, Mishawaka, Indiana (the 
Reverend John H. Meengs, pastor). 

One hundred tenth. The Galum Pres- 
byterian Church, Pinckneyville, Illinois 
(the Reverend Herbert E. Ivens, pas- 
tor). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Union Church, Owego, New York (the 
Reverend Edgar Frank, pastor), mark- 
ing the anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the church. 

The Presbyterian Church, Clifton, 
Ohio (the Reverend Richard S. Smilie, 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Salem, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Delbert P. 
Jorgensen, pastor), marking the anni- 
versary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the church. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

The Covenant Presbyterian Church, | 
Atlanta, Georgia (the Reverend Herman 
L. Turner, pastor), for a new chapel and 
Christian education building. 

Center Line Presbyterian Church, 
Center Line, Michigan (the Reverend 
Paul K. Heberlein, pastor), for a new 
sanctuary. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Acton, 
Illinois (the Reverend Chenoweth J. 
Watson, pastor), of an organ presented 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Hutchinson, and seventy-five hymnals. 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Topeka, 
Kansas (the Reverend Merle Q. Steven- 
son, pastor), of the church. 

Grandview Park Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Kansas (the Reverend 
J. L. Hamerson, pastor), of a chancel in 
the sanctuary. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tennes- 
see, of the Samuel Tyndale Wilson 
Chapel. 


NEW CHURCH RECEIVED: 
The Puerto Nuevo Presbyterian 
Church, near San Juan, Puerto Rico, by 





the Presbytery of Puerto Rico. 





THIS STUNNING BOX 
OF 21 XMAS CARDS 


YOURS, 


FOR ONLY 
























Yes, this new 21-card assortment is 
really yours for only 1c, just to prove how easily 
a little spare time can earn you $50.00 in cash! 
Just see these pretty Christmas Greeting Cards— 
and you'll want to start showing them to friends 
and neighbors. You make up to 50c profit per 
box. Make extra profits with complete selection 
of Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards, Gift Wrap- 
pings, Personal Stationery, All-Occasion Cards 
—as low as $1.00 per box. es 
Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 
Just send postcard and ask for the 1c box. Send 
no money. We will send the illustrated 21-card 
box, for which you will owe us 1c. We'll also 
include additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
plus Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Hurry! We have only a small quota of 
1c boxes. Write postcard to 
ART IisTIC. CARD CO., INC. 
574 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


Free Re 
START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
SPANIUS H snost ovcemcar: 


HEBRE'S the easiest to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No memorizing needed. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 1359.136 W. 52nd St.. New York 19. 


“your EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS in helping our 
advertisers appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 


Extra M TREASURY 
a Money re.sox 
Organizations have found RAINBOW DISH 
CLOTHS the quick friendly way to raise 
money. Thousands of satisfied customers 
Write for MONEY-MAKING offer and FREE 


sample, giving name of society. 
BRISKO CO. Sheftsbury 7, Vermont 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 


and polishes quickly 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 


S, 
os 
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with Rubber 
er. Try it—you'll love it! 
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Watertown, New York 








Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church, Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- Be 
passed beauty. Send for your copy By 
of our brochure, “Stained Glass.’ 

‘e can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Easiest to sell—most Profit per box. Guaran- 
teed by Good Housekeeping. Make $67.50 per 
week for self or organization, part-time. 
2 FREE CATALOGS IN COLOR of Gifts and 
Greeting Cards, also actual boxes cards, gift 
wrappings, etc., on approval. Write Today. 
CRESTCARD, Dept. p, 235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
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Ti FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 








Do you know... 

how new as well as established congre- 

gations handle their building problems 
. how congregations have built when 

they thought they couldn't? 


Have you heard... 


of the architectural advances in the use 
of space, lighting, color and equipment 


for Sunday schools? 


You'll find helpful articles 
on these subjects in the 


September 18th issue 
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By Oren Arnold 


It’s a dangerous month, at that. If 
you don’t get trampled by small fry 
plunging back to school, you'll surely 
get hit by a neighborhood fullback 
plunging through an imaginary Mary- 
land or Notre Dame line on the front 
lawn. 

2 o °° 

And mister, don’t fall for any young 
eager beaver’s invitation to please heave 
him a few forward passes. You aren’t as 
young as you used to be, and while 
youd have fun this evening, you 
couldn’t lift your arm for a week there- 
after. Every autumn I have to relearn 
that the hard way. 


° ~ ° 


Our high-school department at Sun- 
day school suddenly is crowded to the 
corners again, with fresh, clean faces 
and eager hearts. What terrific vitality 
they do have. I don’t blame their teachers 
for feeling inadequate and calling ear- 
nestly for divine aid. 


2 ° a 


Truth to tell, autumn is a kind of 
secondary spring, at least in our warm- 
ish Southwest. We have hibernated 
through the summer. Now even the 
minister comes back with renewed 
energies—and more plans for church 
projects than we can get finished in 
ten years. 

oO o o 

Enthusiasm is especially contagious 
among youth. There’s nothing they 
can’t do, if they like the way our pas- 
tors present it. Our youth minister “out- 
psychologizes” them. If there’s a par- 
ticularly hard job at hand, he hangs 
back and hints that “maybe it’s too 
much for us.” They hoot him down 
every time. 

° co ° 


My middle daughter, Rosie, is no 
longer a filly, having reached the dig- 
nified status of sophomore in the great 
University of Southern California. “The 
most brilliant scholars in both faculty 
and student body,” says she, “invari- 
ably are staunch Christians. Isn’t that 
wonderful?” I think maturity has set in. 


That rating does not apply yet to my 
No. 3 daughter, a freshman in pictur- 


esque West Phoenix High, with its 
rific Thunderbirds. But who wan 
girl babe to be mature at thirteen? 
her be flighty, and noisy, and charm 
and therefore normal—thank thee, 


° = 2 


From my long-time scholarly s 
of daughters’ mores, manners, and 
als, I know that the best way to | 
them is to let them think they are 
ing their own way. And the best 
to do that is to let them have it. 


o i oO 


My elder daughter, a pretty brunes 
of twenty-six autumns, does not unde. 
stand my middle-age attitudes. “Daddy 
you never let me get by with the thing 
Rosie and Gail get by with,” she py 
tests, smiling. Parents are always str 
with a first-born; strict and tense, af 
inefficient, and not a little mean. } 
then, no loss accrues; there are m rn 
ways to rear a child. 


o — 2 


Visiting recently in my East Tex 
homeland, I encountered an old anf 
beloved minister of the Baptist faith 
a friend who checked up on my mo 
To nag him a little, I told him that m 
religion was better than his; but he wa 
the contest. “Look here,” said he, grin 
ning big. “Where in the Bible does i 
say anything about ‘John the Presby- 
terian’? ” 

a 3 o 

Any really pretty girl carries an extn 
responsibility, I hold. Not just to com 
tinue looking beautiful, but to live high 
in graciousness and courtesy and hw 
mility before God. Because all the les 
fortunate girls whom she encounten, 
especially the younger ones, will uncon. 
sciously imitate her in all that she does 


The middle-aged lady was trying # 
teach our toddlers an old favorite song, 
something about “This is the way We 
wash our clothes,” accompanied by 
washboard motions. It didn’t go over 
Not one of the seventy-five modem 
small fry before her knew what a wash 
board was, though several could demor 
strate tumble action in an automati¢ 
machine. (Moscow papers please copy) 
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Man with a Million (United Artists’ 
release, Technicolor) is the delightful 
Mark Twain saga of an impecunious 
American abroad in England who sud- 
denly finds himself the holder of a mil- 
ion-pound note. The Million-Pound 
Note, indeed, is the original title of the 
story; and the motion picture producers 
have altered its details as they did the 
title. Small matter that, for this charm- 
ing tale of the power of money still has 
ability to amuse the entire family, 

Gregory Peck skillfully plays the 
Yankee, somehow named Henry Adams, 
who gets stranded in Edwardian Eng- 
land. He is the happy subject of a bet 
made between two eccentric brothers 
who disagreed as to whether the general 
attitude to wealth would make a million- 
pound note open doors to anything the 
bearer wanted even if it were not cashed. 
Of course, it does just that, proving 





















Text fabulously valuable for everything ex- 
1 anf cept capturing a lady’s heart. The lady 
faith in this instance is Jane Griffiths, who 
ork portrays Portia Lansdowne, as lovely a 
at mall heroine as ever graced a canoe or twirled 
» wall 2 parasol. 

grin The J. Arthur Rank organization made 
es iim this picture in Britain, and many of the 
esby.fm authentic English scenes add warmth to 





the plot. The supporting cast of tailors, 
hotel staff, valet, society folk, financiers, 
newspapermen, and clergymen who con- 





= gregate about the million aptly satirize 
hich OCT civilization’s preoccupation with 
ny money. 

less 

ter, More than 1,500 titles are classified 
co-™@ and evaluated in the National Council 
los. of Churches’ cumulative catalogues, 





Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use 
in Religious Education. Not just the 
church-produced films and recordings, 
but also those from dozens of other 
studios, including Walt Disney and the 
March of Time, are included. 
Refreshingly frank about these list- 
ings, the National Council has published 
unbiased criticism about each title, not 
excluding their own productions. In 
numerous cases, films of the 1948-53 
span have been simply dubbed “Not 
Recommended.” Churches will be grate- 
ful for the detailed data on costs, run- 
ning time, subject matter, and recom- 
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“ the advertisements refer to this 390-page 
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Those pastors who have had to con- 
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tend with television competition in their 
home-calling these latter days can take 
heart. The insurance salesmen are hav- 
ing it tough too. Faced by recalcitrant 
TV programs, these policy vendors have 
learned to cope with a new type of sales 
resistance. 

The Farm Bureau group in fact has 
printed its own Queensbury rules for 
grappling with this new menace. In their 
“Challenger” they have boiled the di- 
rections down to four main types: (1) 
lure the customer away from the tele- 
vision set and speak to him sans com- 
petition, or (2) shout over the theme 
music of Dragnet so as to be heard 
above it all, or (3) cleverly pull just the 
opposite—speak low in order to force the 
prospect to switch it off to be able to 
hear, or else (4) just sit down to watch 
Joe Friday until the show is over. This 
if- you-can't-lick-them-join-them school 
has its spirited defenders, and they just 
might be right at that, Our clergymen 
who have vainly sought help for this 
problem both in the pastoral Epistles 
and in the Presbyterian Constitution can 
now turn to their insurance friends for 
considered counsel on the matter. They 
might emerge with a new policy too. 


Music til Dawn is a new all-night pro- 
gram of classical music on the Columbia 
network. Instead of the usual bop and 
blues we have come to expect in the 
wee hours, this American Airlines pro- 
gram offers symphony and opera. 


Educational TV isn’t going very far 
very fast, according to an article by Earl 
B. Abrams in Broadcasting-Telecasting. 
In the two-year period since the FCC 
reserved 251 channels for the educators, 
only seven stations have actually got on 











the air. None of these is church-spon- 
sored. The educators, however, point out | 
that (1) noncommercial TV cannot move | 
as fast as business with its greater capi- | 
tal; and (2) that fifty new educational | 
stations are being planned or built now. 


People of Louisville are still chuck- 
ling over their television confusion 
of last February, On one enchanted 
evening their two TV stations were si- 
multaneously retransmitting Fulton J. 
Sheen and the Gene Autry show. Both 
programs were carried on the AT&T 
cable, though somehow the wires got 
crossed, The result was memorable. 
These good people who tuned in to the 
Bishop saw him all right, replete with 
piercing eyes and flowing gesture. But 





they also heard him singing, “Back in| 
the Saddle Again.” —J. C, Wynn | 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What are the oldest manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament now in 
existence? How old are they? 


Answer: Until very recently the old- 
est Biblical manuscripts were texts of 
the Old and New Testaments in Greek, 
dating from the third and fourth cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The oldest 
complete dated manuscript of the He- 
brew Bible comes from the year 1009 
a.p. Other manuscripts of parts of the 
Bible come from the preceding century. 
Still others are undated and may come 
from somewhat earlier periods. A pa- 
pyrus fragment containing the Ten 
Commandments and a few other pas- 
sages may be assigned with confidence 
to the first century s.c. Beginning in 
1947, however, a series of spectacular 
discoveries was made in the Dead Sea 
region. In the past seven years hundreds 
of documents (mostly in fragmentary 
form) containing parts of practically 
every book of the Old Testament have 
turned up. All competent scholars date 
these scrolls in the period from the sec- 
ond century B.c. to the second century 
A.D., with the large bulk of them ante- 
dating the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.p. A 
striking example of this material is a 
leather scroll containing the entire Book 
of Isaiah, to be dated about 100 s.c. It is 
important to note that the text of this 
manuscript is identical in all important 
respects with later manuscripts men- 
tioned above and the standard Hebrew 
Bible. There are many minor mistakes in 
the scroll, due to lapses on the part of the 
scribe. There are also some variant read- 
ings which contribute materially to our 
understanding of the text. Just recently 
come to light are fragments of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, which are to be dated 
around 150 B.c. Since Ecclesiastes is 
generally regarded as one of the latest 
books of the Old Testament to be written 
(about 250 s.c.), this would bring the new 
materials to within about 100 years of the 
original composition. Once again the text 
is almost identical with the standard text 
of this book; and where there are differ- 
ences, these point to the priority of the 
standard text, In other words the stand- 
ard text was copied from a manuscript 
even older and more accurate than the 
newly discovered scroll which is itself 
only one hundred years or so later than 
the original. All together, these scrolls 
testify to the accuracy of transmission, 
the fidelity of the copyists, and the reli- 
ability of the text of the Bible we have. 


Question: We are accustomed to 
thinking of a prophet as one who pre- 
dicts the future. Is this a correct de- 
scription of the prophets of the Bible? 
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Answer: Not entirely. The prophets 
were concerned with the future and did 
make predictions, but they were essen- 
tially the messengers of God, The basic 
word for prophet in the Old Testament 
is nabi’, meaning “one who is called.” The 
prophet, therefore, is one who is called 
by God to perform a certain task. The 
divine call and summons to serve is a 
striking feature of the lives of the proph- 
ets—beginning with Samuel (I Samuel, 
Ch. 3) and including men like Amos (Ch. 
7), Isaiah (Ch. 6), Jeremiah (Ch. 1), and 
Ezekiel (Ch. 1) among others, The chief 
task of the prophet was to deliver the 
word of God to the people of Israel and 
the world. The background for the mes- 
sage was the covenant bond between 
God and his people. Most often the par- 
ticular word was one of protest and 
warning: protest against the violations of 
divine law and breach of covenant faith, 
and a warning that a disastrous judgment 
would fall on the sinful nation (Isaiah 1). 
If Israel persisted in her rebellion against 
God, destruction was certain; on the 
other hand, if the people repented and 
turned from their evil way, then the 
judgment would be averted and Israel 
would live secure and happy. Thus, in 
the prophet’s message there was an ele- 
ment of contingency, The future de- 
pended upon the response of the people 
to the call to repentance. Only when 
they had made it absolutely clear that 
there would be no repentance were the 
prophets able to predict the downfall of 
the nation as a certainty. 

At the same time there was an un- 
changing aspect of the prophets’ picture 
of the future—based upon their confi- 
dent trust in the ultimate success of the 
purpose of God. Beyond the judgment 
there would be restoration: The most 
stubborn heart could not forever resist 
the gracious love of God and Israel, and 
the kingdom would be restored. Taken 
together, these elements made up the 
prophets’ insight into the future: certain 
as to final attainment of God’s Kingdom, 
contingent as to the effect of present 
decisions and behavior on the part of his 
people. The prophet’s words are not to 
be taken as a mechanical presentation 
of predetermined future events, Rather 
the reference to the future only empha- 
sized the enormous responsibility of 
those to whom the message is addressed. 

The future was in the hands of God. 
Before the decision would be made, 
however, he would send his servants the 
prophets with the word of truth, Much 
would depend upon the response to the 
message. 

—Daviw N. FREEDMAN 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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obedience in the Lord of the two; 
gregations. 

When I began my pastorate, I 
diabetic of long standing. A few 
parishioners knew this; all were tok 
it in a matter of months. Hardly 
my wife and I settled in the att 
manse when the eye trouble b 
awoke one morning with a large 
covering my left eye. This struck 
to my heart and, without telling my 
I consulted with an eye specialist 
nearby town. His diagnosis indigg 
that serious diabetic changes had 
place in the left eye, and the same 
betic changes were taking place 
other eye. When I told my wife 
was happening, she agreed with me) 
I should spend a period of obsery 
in the hospital. This I did, and, 

I was discharged, I followed more 
fully than ever my diabetic regal 
Gradually I noticed that the blur) 
no longer just a blur. Slowly but 

it became a dark shade drawn be 
me and the visible world. 


While the shadows lengthened bek 
me, the church programs of the p 
began to build up. Pastor and congr 
tions alike were increasingly busy. wo 
Westminster Fellowship groups wen 
formed. A nursery during church t 
was started in East Moriches. The o 
women’s group of the East Moriches 
Church was reorganized. Church & 
tendance increased. A men’s club in th 
East Moriches Church was formed. 

During this time, I became increas 
ingly aware that all people have prob 
lems. Some are physical. Some ar 
emotional. Some are social. Some art 
spiritual. I observed that the thing that 
really mattered was whether peopk 
identified themselves with the problem 
or with the answer. Mine was the job 
of helping these people to identify them 
selves with the answer. As I became 
more sensitive to human frailty, I intro 
duced the idea to the older women’ 
group of the East Moriches Church that 
a tape recorder would make possible 4 
greater ministry to the shut-ins of the 
congregation. Almost immediately, the 
idea was translated into action. The tape 
recorder was purchased, making it pos 
sible to record the morning worship serv 
ices. In turn, the tape recorder was then 
taken to the shut-ins to comfort, support, 
and help them in overcoming some 
their problems. 


Making the manse our home was one 
of the joys of becoming part of the com 
gregations I serve. My wife and I tre 
mendously enjoyed slowly adding to the 
furnished manse our bits of furniture. 
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Ruth Smith takes Stephen along as she does errand for near-blind husband. Among 








many other helps, Mrs. Smith chauffeurs 75 miles a day as Dana makes pastoral calls. 


And before long, we learned that there 
was to be a third member of the family. 
But here again, the course of events was 
a little out of the ordinary. After having 
summoned the doctor, I and an East 
Moriches Presbyterian neighbor _at- 
tended my wife as she gave birth to a 
squalling baby boy. This all happened 
in the manse. 

The area in which the two churches 
are located is largely a summer resort 
and agricultural region. All summer, the 
highway which runs past our door 
throbs with the people fleeing from the 
hot city to the cooling beaches of the 
south shore of Long Island. Sometimes 
Ihave waited ten minutes to get my car 
onto this crowded, busy highway in the 
summertime. A large, fertile garden plot 
in back of the manse identifies us with 
the agrarian interests of the community. 
Here I raised my first successful vege- 
table garden. 

With the progression of eye trouble, 
I kept the sessions of both churches in- 
formed. Not only were they the govern- 
ing bodies in spiritual matters of both 
churches, but they were also their pas- 
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tor’s counselors. They responded in 
terms of encouragement, as they had 
promised in their “Call to a Pastor.” By 
action of the sessions, an elder from each 
of the sessions was to assist me in that 
church’s morning worship by reading 
the read parts of the service. 

Last November, I became dimly 
aware that the vision in my right, or 
“good” eye as I called it, was diminish- 
ing. Already I had given up driving the 
car. More and more, I was depending 
upon my wife for doing the reading nec- 
essary in preparing sermons, To keep 
posted on world happenings, I switched 
from magazines and newspapers to the 
radio. I made another appointment with 
the eye specialist to have what I feared 
either dispelled or confirmed. 


Again the inner struggle in which 
I was involved was being played against 
the background of my role in the church. 
The appointment with the doctor was 
made for the same evening that I was 
to attend, with elder commissioners from 
both churches, a meeting of presbytery. 


I am glad that evening held activity for | [yay mu mu map me Os Oe Os 
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mind and body, for the doctor’s predic- 
tion was not good. In fact, he told me 
to prepare for the darkness ahead in the 
matter of months. I was losing the sight 
of my right eye. At that meeting of pres- 
bytery, I am afraid that my mind did not 
always stay on the agenda or on the 
business at hand. 

Counseling both with friends in pres- 
bytery and the sessions of the two 
churches was the next step. Both were 
posted as to what the doctor had pre- 
dicted. Both responded with compas- 
sion and willingness to do whatever they 
could to help. My own feeling of secur- 
ity was buttressed by the combined 
action of both sessions in unanimously 
giving me a vote of confidence, making 
it part of the record that I was to con- 
tinue as pastor as long as I felt able. This 
was more significant than I realized at 
the time for my own well-being, for a 
crisis was approaching. Yet God in his 
providence saw to it that I was pre- 
pared for this crisis, 


Not only did I feel that a pattern for 
good lay ahead, whatever was to happen, 
but I felt that this pattern of good was 
already being followed. My wife was a 
living example of what the words “in 
sickness and in health” in the marriage 
service meant. Every day and in every 
way she could, she was becoming my 
eyes. Each day, she would spend the 
mornings doing her housework and 
cooking, devoting afternoons to driving 
me about on parish calls and the fulfill- 
ing of pastoral responsibilities. The eve- 
nings were spent in seeing that I got to 
and from the scheduled meetings. Even 
little Stephen, through this demanding 
routine of daily living, adjusted his 
schedule to suit ours, so that we could 
take him with us wherever we went. 
With this kind of wife working at my 
side and Stephen such a bundle of fun 
for us, there seemed no time or occasion 
in which to grow despondent or stop 
trusting that this was happening for 
some reason, and according to the plan 
| of God. 





| What was taking place in my life, 
|}and my response to it, was not only 
| making an impact on my thinking and 
| living, but also on those around me. The 
words of the Apostle Paul, as translated 
| by J. B. Phillips, gained a new signifi- 
| cance for me. “You are an open letter 
about Christ. . . . Your message will be 
engraved in living men and women” 
(II Corinthians 3:2). It seemed that others 
were watching to see how I practiced 
what I preached. Then came the request 
of the local weekly newspaper for a 
story on my eye trouble and how I was 












































ne-dolla 


facing my future. This made me dogiikoned ™ 
conscious that I was an open book The R 
the Christian faith, literally being like m 
by a great many people. If I had dmwo of 


thought through the whole experiegiikenerous 
in relationship to my Christian faith to re 
fore, certainly I did so now. A . Th 
which I like to tell is one related Myomen t 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of a we 
woman stricken with infantile pg 
who was told by a friend, “Affliction; 
so color life.” “Yes,” replied the yg 
woman, “but I propose to choose 
color.” It wasn’t so much what was} 
pening to me that counted, but he 
responded in the face of that experi 
Not only did the local weekly 5 
carry the story, but also the big 
Island daily and a Sunday edition of 
of the New York papers. 


The left eye, or bad eye, entered 
new stage. I do not have a medical tg 
for this stage. To me, it was the ai 
An irritation, not unlike the feeling 


cinder in the eye, began. Upon examiaipain an 
tion, the doctor told me that the conélliome th 
tion was caused by an irritation of i The 
iris and by increasing eye pressure, UagThey w 
less the condition responded to treiilo help 


ment, something drastic would have 
be done. But the eye did not respon 
the irritation was only somewhat 
lieved, Soon the irritation made way 
a subtle, gnawing pain that beca 
almost unbearable. I came to know 
it was to suffer the tortures of i 
damned. One alternative remained, 
this I chose. I was admitted to the hatiitia 
pital, and the left eye was removed. 

With this, I had felt that I offici 
joined the fellowship of suffering. I} 
came increasingly aware of this ast 
letters, cards, flowers, and other m 
sages began to pour in. People of 
walks of life wrote, conveying t 
concern. Friends from far and near @ 
veyed their thoughts to me. People 
differed in race and religious be 
wrote. There came a note from a Jew 
rabbi whom I had met only once, 
a letter came from a Roman Cathol 
priest whom I had never met. Such 
the fellowship of suffering. 

The two churches which I serve ' 
quick to act when the news was abr 
that their pastor was in the hospital. 
trustees of the East Moriches Chur 
who had already modernized the ma 
kitchen to make my wife’s work eai 
and allow her more time with me, 
gether with the session sitting in 
officially, decided to underwrite ! 
hospital bill. The session, which met 
soon as I was home ‘from the hospit 
and able to moderate a meeting, § 
me a leave of absence until I was © 
pletely recovered. The younger womell 
group of the East Moriches Church g 
a facsimile of a money-plant beam 
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ne-dollar bills. One church member 
oned my wife’s washes. 

The Remsenburg Church responded 
» like manner. Soon after I was home, 
» of its members brought a very 
enerous purse to purchase an artificial 
e to replace that one removed by sur- 
ery. There were offers of Remsenburg 
omen to baby-sit with Stephen, These 
Fors were accepted with gratitude. And 
here were countless personal calls from 
he members of both the East Moriches 
1 the Remsenburg Churches. 


Not only were these churches near- 
-hand eager to help in every way they 
ould, but also my hometown church of 
thens, Pennsylvania, joined hands with 
hose of my parish. I was all but over- 
elmed with the generosity of the 
thecks which came to me from the peo- 
le of my native valley. 

This all seemed in keeping with the 
pirit of the Early Christian Church. For 
my trouble had become their trouble. 
y pain and anxiety had become their 
pain and anxiety. My burden had be- 
pome their burden. 

The churches were to do even more. 
They were refining this natural instinct 
» help into a real concern and love for 
heir pastor. This is the school in which 

e Early Christian Church had been 
rained. This was being continued by the 

urches I serve and from which I came. 

n this world of violence, it seemed like 
breath of spring air to sense this spirit 
bf loving kindness and compassion 
ithin the men and women of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

With this conviction in my heart, I 
onsider it a privilege to continue serv- 
g the First Presbyterian Church of 
ast Moriches, New York, and the 
Remsenburg Presbyterian Church of 
Remsenburg, New York, which are the 
hurch in the sense that Dr. Jacks de- 
fined it when he said the Church is “the 
nion of those who love for the sake of 
those who suffer.” These churches are 
ore than living up to their promise to 
eep me “free of worldly care.” 


Some will say this is a story of cour- 
age. I prefer to think of it as a testimony 
as to the power of faith. I feel a kindred 
ppirit to that of the Apostle Paul when 
he said, “I was giving a physical handi- 
ap—one of Satan’s angels—to harass me 
ind effectually stop any conceit. Three 
mes I begged the Lord for it to leave 
me, but his reply has been, ‘My grace 

enough for you: for where there is 
weakness My power is shown the more 
ompletely.’ Therefore, I have cheerfully 
made up my mind to be proud of my 
weaknesses because they mean a deeper 

perience of the power of Christ” 
II _ 12:7-9, Phillips’ trans- 
ation). 
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BE CAREFUL, 
YOUR HEART IS SHOWING 


(Continued from page 12) 


in our world, “I will build my Church” 
is the claim of Christ, and history bears 
out its truth. Kingdoms, nations, armies, 
clubs, societies rise to power and fall 
from power, then cease to be. But the 
Church remains “towering oer the 
wrecks of time.” The “gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it,” because God has 
ordained the Church as his vessel. 

It is, therefore, important for the 
Christian to see that there is nothing 
in the world with so high a destiny as 
the Church. Many other institutions are 
noble and splendid, having high ideals 
and helpful programs, But the Pearl of 
Great Price, the Word that has been 
spoken, the Good News—in short, the 
way of salvation—has been entrusted to 
the Church, Thus Dr. John Mackay has 
quite properly reminded us that the 
reality of the Church is to fulfill the 
redemptive purpose of God. 

This fact is at once the drive that is 
behind the Church and the motivating 
force behind the Christian to support his 
Church—namely, the realization that 
God has chosen the Church as the in- 
strument to tell of his love for mankind, 
of the resurrected Christ, and of triumph 
that awaits the believer. In his writings, 
David Wesley Soper says: “The only 
significant thing which differentiates the 
missionary from those to whom he 
preaches is that he has in the providence 
of God been the recipient of a priceless 
treasure in the love of God in Christ, 
a boon which has so enriched his life 
and filled him so full of the same love 
that he cannot but share it with those 
who have not been so fortunate.” Like- 
wise the possession of this truth is the 
only thing that differentiates the Church 
from other institutions. But what a dif- 
ference! 

To today’s Christian, then, we can 
say, as did Paul in his final visit to the 
elders from Ephesus: “Take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves, . . . to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood.” 

But there is yet another reason why 
the Christian should give to his Church. 
It is because of what happens to him 
in the act of giving—the shaking loose 
from self. The Apostle Paul, who never 
was afraid to encourage Christians to 
give, remarked: “Not because I desire 
a gift: but I desire fruit that may abound 
to your account” (Philippians 4:17). 
Jesus on many occasions showed interest 
in the giving practices of people. At 
one time he stood and watched what 
went into the offering plate (Mark 
12:41). But obviously he was not inter- 
ested in the gifts as such. What then? 
In what was happening to the people 
in the act of giving, of course. Giving 
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is directly related to spiritual growth, 
and where people are not giving to the 
church, generously, joyously, and syste- 
matically, there are spiritual problems 
for the session to handle. It is not with- 
out good reason that the Directory for 
Worship of the .Presbyterian Church 
states that “it is the duty of every min- 
ister to cultivate the grace of liberal giv- 
ing in his congregation.” 

At the point of relating this truth to 
the question “Why give?” we face some- 
what of a dilemma. It is not easy to 
exhort a man to give for his own sake. 
It is much easier at this point to bring 
out the Communist or the H-bomb scare 
or to make the appeal at the point of 
the budget. But actually, as great as 
the needs to underwrite church budgets 





HOPE 
OF THE WORLD 


Hope of the World, we pray to 
thee. 
Our Hearts are thine, our lives 
we owe 
To thy great sacrifice of love, 
Let us no other master know. 


Hope of the World, empowered 
by thee, 
In humble joy may we unite 
To win the world, now torn by 
strife, 
To faith in Love’s eternal might. 


Hope of the World, guide us, we 


pray, 
Make us by Pentecostal power 
One world-wide fellowship for 
thee. 
Let us not fail thee in this hour! 


—W. D’A. Stephens 











are, the need of the giver to learn to 
give as a Christian should give is far 
greater. 

It is a strange thing that some of 
life’s most fundamental lessons are so 
obvious and yet seem so difficult to 
learn. “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive” say the Scriptures bluntly, 
but our world listens cynically and then 
makes reply: Really? But the Church 
must hold fast its faith on this point. 
Not only is it more blessed to give than 
to receive, but it is necessary to give 
in order to live: that is, to live in reality 
—to be a real person. There is abundant 


evidence that mental, spiritual, and 
physical health are dependent y 
sharing freely, with God and man, 
endowments as one has. “Eighty 
cent of the people who come to see 
a doctor reports, “have nothing ph 
ically wrong with them.” Most of th 
live in themselves and for the 
Their best medication is to learn to g 
of themselves for others. “My presg 
tion for many of them,” said the dog 
“js to give, give, give. Not until it hy 
but until it helps, for it will.” 
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“The impotence in the churches @ The 


Europe,” says a modern observer, 
related in no small measure to the 
that the people have never been ¢ 
lenged to give. A tax-supported chug 
does not stimulate Christian respon 
bility and Christian growth.” 

In his classic writing on tithing, ) 
Robert E. Speer illuminates the t 
of this matter when he says: “God & 
not need tithes for himself. The pi 
ciple of tithe-giving is needed by m 
God made it clear, not as somethi 
valid for that time only, but as so 
thing for all time. Man’s moral consti 
tion has not altered. Our moral na 
is the same across the lands and acm 
the centuries, and the old principle w 
not a principle that belonged to ap 
ticular epoch; it was a principle t 
lay deep in human nature.” 

And so to return to our starting poi 
To be perfectly frank with the you 
student who asked the question, Chri 
tians must admit that there has not 
ways been the clearest understanding 
why we were asking people to give. 
have to confess that we have been gui 
of stooping to motivate Christians 
give for non-Christian reasons. We hi 
belabored the Church with cries 
“give to the budget”; “Give to beat t 
Communists”; “Make First Chur 
first.” But these are the weapons of f 
secular world, and we need not res 
to them. 

Give, Mr. Twentieth Century Chi 
tian, for the same reasons Christi 
have given across the years: to expré 
your gratitude to a loving God; 
acknowledge Christ as Lord in your i 
and his Church as the instrument 
salvation; give because you are a sif 


and because the need to give lies det 


in your heart. 


When we get Christian giving rod 


in these principles, we shall have 
where it belongs. We shall then havet 
greatest imaginable bulwark ag 
Communism or any other “ism,” bec 
we shall have a Church conscious 
its mission in the world and adequate 
supported; a Church invincible 
claiming her faith—the faith of the © 
God, of the resurreeted Lord, 
death could not conquer, of the 
who made of one blood all the nati0 
and who loves and seeks each soul as 
he were the only one alive. 
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i, HE TRIMPEYS AT LOST LAKE 


it hi By Eda and Richard Crist 


ches @ The Trimpeys’ old station wagon 
vet, “@ivent bumping along the narrow coun- 
he fall. road, It splashed through a puddle, 
0 Chiiliind twin sheets of muddy water drench- 


chur 
‘SPonw 


bd the roadside. 

“Goodness!” cried Mother Trimpey. 
Father laughed. “It’s good for the 
eeds, and our jitney can’t get any mud- 
* tulier, I wonder how much farther—” 
d “al “Dad,” broke in Carl from the back 
° Pilieat, “stop—there was another sign— 
Y Mal ost Lake, it said, and it pointed down 
“Ui@hat road we just passed.” 

“mea Mr. Trimpey stopped. He backed the 
nsuWior a little and turned into the ruts of 
NaWWRhe side road. “Mud and more mud,” he 
Me marked cheerfully. “Lost Lake is 
; be og 
“Pl “Tl certainly didn’t think the lake 
© WSvould be in such a deserted place as 
his,” Mother said. “Are you sure Uncle 
im was serious when he suggested it 
Chalet our vacation?” 

Father nodded. “It’s a fine spot, he 
10t old me. Swimming, fishing—and the 
wner, Mr, Peterson, will do his best 
lo make our stay a happy one.” 

“The fishing’s for me,” Carl said, “I'll 
bet the lake’s full of giant basses.” 

“You mean bass,” said Nancy, his 
blond-bobbed sister. “But who cares 
bout fish? I’m going to loll on the beach 
nd get a lovely, gorgeous suntan.” 

air get some lovely freckles,” 

“Freckles,” echoed three - year - old 
vont from his perch atop a bundle of 
blankets. 

“I do hope,” said Mother og 
hat everything will be all right. . 

The road turned downhill past an 
brchard, a potato field, and a few cows 
ma rocky pasture. There was an old 
ed barn and, next to it, a small house 
beneath a pair of ancient pines. Beyond 
he house, through some trees, was the 
dull shimmer of gray water. 

Father slowed down to read the name 
mn the roadside mailbox, “J. S. Peterson, 
ost Lake Farm. And so,” he added, 
vith a wave of his arm, “our bumpy 
ourney is ended and here we are.” 

re was no one at the house; but 
fac! was upon the door was a penciled 

@ to the Trimpey family. Mr. Trim- 
p Steed it aloud— 

“Gone to Plum Corners. You can 
tive down to the cottage. Drinking 

ter in the pump. Bath water in the 
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lake. Make yourselves at home and I'll 
be back soon. J.S.P.” 

A steep, narrow lane led through a 
patch of woods to the lake. Down this 
lane bounced the station wagon and the 
five Trimpeys. 

“Gee, I can hardly wait,” exclaimed 
Carl, “I sure hope there’s a good place 
down there to dig some bait.” 

“And I hope there’s a boat,” 
Father. 

“And a_ beautiful beach,” 
added. 

“Sand to dig big holes,” said Bobby. 

“And a pleasant little cottage,” said 
Mother. “With a nice kitchen and a 
screened porch and . . . Oh, my! Is— 
is that it?” 

They halted before a ramshackle, 
weather-stained cottage. The screenless 
porch leaned, the roof was wavy, a front 
window cracked. Bricks had fallen from 
the chimney, there was a straggly bird’s 
nest over the door, and the whole place 
needed gallons of paint. 

“Oh, my,” Mother repeated, looking 
very upset. 

“Hmm,” went Father after a moment 
of deep silence. 

“Gee,” said Carl, “it doesn’t matter 
what it looks like, It has a roof, and a 
table on the porch for eating.” He 
opened the car door and jumped out. 
“Come on, Nancy. I see a boat down at 
the dock.” 

The two of them raced along the path 
to the lake—but stopped short at the 
dock. Its pilings and boards were in 
even worse repair than the cottage. The 
boat tied at the shore end was half full 
of water. The beach itself was over- 
grown with weeds right down to the 
water's edge. 

Nancy—although she was eleven, and 
a year older than Carl—seemed about 
to cry. “I—I thought it would be so won- 
derful, Pure white sand, blue water, 
moonlight, soft breezes—” 

“Oh whiskers,” Carl said, “how do you 
expect moonlight in the afternoon? Any- 
way, there’s sand under these weeds, 
if you pull them out, and the water will 
be blue when the clouds clear up.” 

“The boat leaks,” Nancy said. 

“I guess,” said Carl, soberly thinking 
of the work of bailing it out every day 
for two weeks. 

The car horn beeped, and Mother 
called them back, 


said 


Nancy 
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“Dad and I have an idea,” she said. 
“There is a resort lake not far from here. 
We could go there and stay at the hotel. 
You could swim at a regular beach, and 
there would be good boats for fishing. 
We can leave a note for Mr. Peterson. 
What do you think?” 

Nancy and Carl both brightened. “Oh, 
that would be super!” Nancy said. “Let's 
get away from this old—” 

Her voice was nearly drowned by the 
rattling and backfiring of a small truck 
coming down the lane. It stopped be- 
side them, and a sunbrowned, white- 
haired man got out, wearing a broad 
smile. “Welcome to Lost Lake, I’m John 
Peterson. Sorry I wasn’t home, but I 
thought I'd best fetch some things from 
the store—which I should have done 
afore you got here. Seems like, since 
Mrs. Peterson passed on, I always get 
behind—with farm work and all.” 

He reached into the truck and 
brought out a roll of screen. “It’s mighty 
pretty down here by the lake. I always 
thought it’d be nice for someone to en- 
joy the place.” 

“Yes, it is rather a nice lake, 
Trimpey said. 

“Any bass in it?” Carl asked. 

“Yep. So many they’ve got traffic sig- 
nals so they can swim around.” Chuck- 
ling, the old man took a gallon of paint 
from the truck. “I've got caulking for 
the boat and some other stuff in here. . 
You folks won’t be disturbed if I work 
on the place for a couple days?” 

Mr. Trimpey glanced at the others. 
Their smiles gave him the answer. “I'm 
sure we won't mind,” he said to Mr. 
Peterson. “In fact, I think you're going 
to get so much help you'll be done in 
no time at all.” 


” Mother 
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